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leading physicians. 


The Danger is in the neglect. 


It’s what a cough may lead to that makes it dangerous. Be armed 
against danger by keeping always in the house 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


. Containing the soothing honey, the strengthening horehound and 
the antiseptic tar; it is a speedy cure for the most obstinate cough. 
It will not derange the weakest stomach, and is a standard rem- 
edy for affections of the throat, recommended and prescribed by 


Be sure and get HALE’S. Refuse substitutes. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 


The Worst Case of Asthma, Catarrh, 
Hay Fever, La Grippe or 
Bronchitis. 


Contains no poison or burning acid, only pure drugs and 
“Thermoed Air.” 

Complete outfit at all druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 

“Thermoed Air” Exhaler, $12.00; warranted to cure the 
worst case of Asthma or Incipient Consumption. 


XANAX 


‘“‘NEVERFAIL,’’ the best household remedy and salve; 
glass jars, 25 cents. 


“‘STAFF OF LIFE,’’ the best preparation of whole 
wheat for invalids, infants, aged or travelers; glass 
jars, 50 cents. 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


Free Treatment and special directions at our office. 


ELECTRO CHEMICAL CoO., 


ROOM 44, 131 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Breathe and Cures The Woman’s Manual 


Parliamentary Law, 


The Club Woman, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


'This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo- 
men in their clubs. Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it just 
what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling to 
Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Business; How to Make, 
Second, State and Put Motions; Rules of Debate; Con- 
testing and Yielding the Floor; The Previous Question; 
Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Reconsidera- 
tion of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amendments; Ways 
to Amend; Dependent and Independent Motions; The 
Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, to Postpone, 
and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties ard Its Report; 
Questions of Privilege, and Questions of Order; all care- 
fully explained and illustrated. 

The oman’s Manual of Parliamentary I aw is used 
is the authority in the conduct of all Meeti gs by 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 certs each 
Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 
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NOTES. 


It is our custom, following the general desire of our read- 
ers, to continue sending The Club Woman to subscribers until 
notified that its discontinuance is desired. If, therefore, you 
do not wish to remain a subscriber, may we ask that you will 
kindly send us word on a postal card to that effect? Other- 
wise we shall continue to send you the paper on your account. 


Next month we expect to give an article on “Vacation 
Schools,” by Miss Sadie American of Chicago. 


Just now, when so many clubs are preparing for their an- 
nual meetings, Mrs. Hall’s article on “Rotation in Office” has 
special significance. 


The subject of nature study for children is coming more 
and more into prominence as a topic for club women to con- 
sider. We heartily commend Mrs. Jones’ article in this num- 
ber on “Field Work” to the attention of clubs. 


Mrs. Croly has been made an honorary member by the 
Pioneer Club of London, and was the guest at an at home 
given by the governing committee at the handsome clubhouse 
in Grafton street, on the 1st of February. 


“T have had a delightful winter among the Southern club 
women,” writes Charlotte Perkins Stetson, “and find them not 
only most kind and appreciative, but progressive and able—a 
splendid force for good in our new national life.” 


Mrs. Fox’s article on “Duties of Committees” in this 
number is worth the price of a year’s subscription to every 
club woman. In the May number she will treat of meetings 
of committees, reports of committees and committees of the 
whole. 


’ “The woman suffragists and the leaders in the movement 
for the elevation of woman,” writes a subscriber, “all start out 
with the idea that the sexes are equal in ability, talent and 
capabilities and that they are entitled to the same compensa- 
tion. Now in reading the various reports from ‘Women’s 
Clubs’ this winter I am surprised to what an extent men are 
employed as lecturers and paid double and treble the price 
paid for, perhaps, equally as good work from a woman. Is 
this consistent? Do not men look on and criticise our actions 
in this matter? Do our theories and practice agree? I think 
not. Every year there are more and more men fitting them- 
selves to lecture and talk to our clubs, because they are wanted, 
and are well paid for their work, while many a woman strug- 
gling to add something to her meagre income (and I know 
of several such) is ignored by her own would-be deliverers. It 
seems to me that as far as possible women’s clubs should em- 
ploy women lecturers, and pay them the same price they would 
a man; the man lecturer would then have to seek some other 
employment, and the woman would seek to fit herself for the 
position now held by the men in the estimation of their own 
sex. If woman will not uphold woman then let us cease to 


talk of the equality of the sexes.” 
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“THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.”’ 
C C kK ROM each as she has power to give, to each as she 
has need.” This was the club motto suggested by 

; one earnest woman at the Denver Biennial, with 
the wish that it might be written above the door of 
every club room in the land. I should rather suggest that it be 
inscribed over the president’s chair, where members might look 
at it and more or less consciously imbibe its true inwardness 
throughout every meeting. It is so easy to forget that each of 
us has something to give to some one—even the humblest mem- 
ber. We impress other people sometimes by our attitude and 
bearing during an ordinary meeting just as truly as we do 
when we are on our feet half the time, and perhaps more 
favorably. There is such a thing as making our presence felt 
too strenuously. Who wants to be the one woman in the club 
to whom the other members glance askance when a new 
measure comes up, wondering how she will take it, or rather, 


how she will oppose it? 


We have all seen that woman—indeed, can call her name 
right now. The president watches the door every business 
meeting day, dreading to see her enter; and if important 
measures or innovations are to come up, sends forth a little 
prayer from the deep places in her heart that she may not 
come, or that grace may be given the presiding officer if she 
does. The secretary feels a cold chill down her spine when 
her report is submitted, expecting to hear that familiar, 
“Madame President, there is one error I want to see corrected.” 
The committees whisper, “Now you must all get up and speak, 
you know, for Mrs. A. is here, and she will be sure to oppose 
us.” And what makes it worse, the Chronic Objector is pretty 
sure to be a good speaker and quite capable of swaying that 
element which is a sure contingent of every club—an element 
best described by Emerson’s phrase, “A mush of concession.” 


She is invariably referred to by people who do not believe 
in woman’s clubs (knowing next to nothing about them) as a 
“typical club woman.” She is not that at all. It is her human 
nature, not her club nature, that is at fault. If her husband 
dared to speak the truth he would tell you she was like that 
before he ever heard of a club. One of the worst features of 
club life is that outsiders will always pick out some objection- 
able excrescence of it and hold it up as “typical.” They never 
seem to reflect that the disagreeable woman is disagreeable 
everywhere, and of course do not know that, in the course of 
time, club life and contact with other women will soften the 
disagreeable qualities of any woman. It is a very real part of 
one’s spiritual education to learn how to see one’s favorite mo- 
tion lost and preserve a true and genuine spirit of equanimity. 


That bright club-writer, Zona Gale, says, in connection 
with somebody else’s remark, that from the study of parlia- 
-mentary law her club hoped even to arrive later at the point 
at which they could see their pet measures lost without a 
qualm. “Now, one doesn’t mind the qualm in the least, for 
it is not in human nature to carry on a club with qualms omit- 
ted. But one does object to the exhibition of the qualm. And 
the woman who is too well-bred to make active opposition for 
a perfectly lost cause is sometimes not well-bred enough not 
to stiffen her face alarmingly, and sit with compressed lips and 
uncompromising glare through the rest of the meeting. You 
have seen it done. It has made you uncomfortable sometimes 
through a whole meeting, and it ought not to be tolerated. A 
woman in a flowered petticoat and powdered hair and bodice 
of brocade is put down with frequency in books as pouting 
charmingly—‘a rosebud set with little wilful thorns.’ I don’t 


know how that may be, but put her in a tailor gown at a club 
meeting, and the little wilful thorns are mightily in the way.” 


No, that is not giving “to each as she has need.” It is by 
being gracious, broad-minded, tolerant of others, “not easily 
puffed-up’’—nor put out, either; it is by keeping ourselves in a 
serene, well-balanced frame of mind that will act on others as 
a bit of bright sunshine falling across a dark corner. We can- 
not give to others anything better than is in our own natures, 
and only by keeping them bright and sunny can we shed sweet 
temper and serenity of soul wherever we go. “How shall we 
keep ourselves so if we are not born that way?” asks somebody. 
Cultivate the habit. We have habits of mind as well as of 
body. Cultivate sunshine and sweetness in ourselves at home, 
every day and every hour in the day, and we shall have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping sweet and pleasant at the club. Let us be 
the woman for whose presence the president waits as for a 
benediction of peace. 


Let me whisper a way to keep in the attitude of serenity. 
Commit to memory some helpful verse and say it over to your- 
selves whenever you have time, or, more important even, when- 
ever you get cross. If you cannot pin it to your memory pin 
it to your mirror, or on your pin-cushion, if you are so old- 
fashioned as to use one. 


I will tell you a secret. On my mirror is hung a ribbon 
banner with the following printed thereon: 


MY SYMPHONY. 


To live content with small means; 
To seek elegance rather than luxury, 
And refinement rather than fashion; 
To be worthy, not respectable; 
And wealthy, not rich; 
To study hard, think quietly, 
Talk gently, act frankly; 
To listen to stars and birds, 
To babes and sages 
With open heart. 
To bear.all cheerfully, 
Do all bravely, await occasions, 
Hurry never; 
In a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious 
Grow up through the common. 
This is to be my symphony. 


To read this over every morning is a help towards starting 
the day aright, and since a woman may glance at her mirror 
more than once a day without inordinate vanity, one is liable 
to get several readings of it a day. 


There is a man in Boston who has, naturally, a quick, irri- 
table temper, but who is noted for his uniform gentleness and 
patience in dealing with the hundreds of people with whom he 
comes in contact every day. In his office hangs a placard with 
the following inscription, which I recommend to club women, 
housekeepers, mothers, business women and everybody else. 
It runs: 

“An American poet has said: 

“*Tt’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.’ 


“P. S.—This applies to women also.” 
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PROMOTION AND ROTATION IN OFFICE. 


Florence Howe Hall, Director New Jersey Federation. 


E all believe in rotation in office in our women’s 
clubs—or almost all of us do. It is one of our 
shibboleths or catch-words, and the reasons for it 
are not far to seek. The chief reason no doubt is 

derived from the unwritten law whereby a President of the 

United States is only eligible to office for two successive terms. 

We feel that we are safe in following in the footsteps of the 

revered father of our country, and so we are. 

The advantages of rotation in office are familiar to all of 
us. The new broom sweeps clean, and the new officers bring 
in new life and vigor, new methods, fresh ways of thought, 
plenty of hope and enthusiasm. With rotation in office a club 
does, or should, avoid settling into ruts and does not grow too 
sleepy and conservative. 

A new board of officers brings in a new policy. It is like 
having a new party in politics come into office. We have not, 
of course, definite divisions like party lines in our clubs; but we 
have different shades of thought and opinion.’ Some women 
believe in growth and progress; others are wedded to pre- 
cedent, and wish everything to be as it always has been. Some 
believe in enlarging a club, others in keeping it small. Some 
approve of the class or department plan; some think a club 
should do all its own work, others like to have occasional 
lectures. Some believe strongly in the introduction of current 
topics, in order that in our clubs, as elsewhere, we may be in 
touch with the movements of the day. Some think that every 
club, like every individual, should do a certain amount of phil- 
anthropic work, lest our culture become tinctured with selfish- 
ness. Some believe in having as few restrictions as possible, 
and as few laws, while others enjoy the intricacies of red tape, 
and like to tie as many knots in it as possible, as has been 
well said by Mrs. Howe. 

In a word, we have many shades of thought in our clubs, 
and it is a good plan to have sometimes one set of ideas and 
sometimes another predominate. 

Another advantage of rotation in office is that it is demo- 
cratic, and prevents the establishment of an aristocratic or 
offce-holding class. The President of this year is not even a 
high private next year. She steps back into the ranks, per- 
haps glad to lay down the burdens of office, which bring care 
and responsibility along with the pleasure and interest which 
every worker feels in his or her work. 

If it is a good thing to hold office as many as possible 
should enjoy this good thing, say the clubs. If the woman 
who is president of a club learns in that way how to preside 
over and conduct a meeting, if she thereby receives a training 
in parliamentary law, let us give this training and education to 
as many of our women as possible. 

All this is true, and perhaps the question should be, How 
frequently shall we rotate in office? rather than whether we 
shall or shall not have rotation. I cannot but think that some 
of our clubs carry this principle to an extreme. Some change 
-heir officers every year, others once a quarter, or even once a 
month. These changes remind me of house-cleaning. It is a 
beautiful and delighting thing—a joy to the heart of every true 
woman—to turn everything upside down and inside out, and 
to have the mop, the broom and the pail visit every corner of 
the house, and even the remotest closet. But we must moder- 
ate our scrubbing transports. If we indulge in the delicious 
pastime of house-cleaning too often, we drive our husbands 
_ and fathers to seek refuge in an institution of which we do not 
approve—the men’s clubhouse. 


Too frequent changes of officers unsettle the happiness of 
clubs, just as too much scrubbing makes our husbands dark, 
gloomy, and desperate. Even the most intelligent man cannot 
thoroughly understand the necessity of house-cleaning. I’ve 
talked to my husband about it, but it’s no use. 

We must remember, too, that the term of the President of 
the United States is much longer than that of our associations 
of women. Washington did not approve of the chief executive 
having more than two terms, but those terms were of four years 
each, or eight years in all. 

It has sometimes seemed to me a little singular that while 
we have so much to say about rotation in office we scarcely 
ever mention the principles of civil service reform, principles 
which have engaged the attention of wise men and earnest 
reformers for the last quarter of a century. 

The principles of civil service reform, as we all know, are 
diametrically opposed to the theory of rotation in office. Rota- 
tion in office, we must remember, was not introduced into qur 
system of government in the time of Washington, nor for many 
years after. When Jackson came into power two new cries 
were introduced, “‘Rotation in office” and “To the victors be- 
long the spoils”; or rather these two cries were in reality one, 
and stood for one and the same thing. Our revered first Presi- 
ident thought the supreme ruler of this great country should 
have a limited term of office, lest our republic should be turned 
into a monarchy by some ambitious man. But rotation in of- 
fice as we now use the term—a frequent change in all offices— 
was not contemplated by the fathers of our repubtic. 

When the Jacksonian Democrats introduced this custom 
boldly announcing that “To the victors belong/the spoils” 
the practice was initiated, and continued for many years, of 
turning out all office-holders, whenever there was a change in 
the party holding office. 

The Democrats turned every one out, and when the Re- 
publicans won the day they did the same for their Democratic 
brethren. 

The men who initiated civil service reform said, “This is 
all wrong. What we need is a trained body of office-holders, 
men who have made a special study of the work they are to do, 
who expect to do it all their lives, and who are to be promoted 
to one office after another, according to their skill and fitness. 
Men should not be put into the public service as a reward for 
their political work, but because they are trained and fitted to 
make efficient public servants. And, instead of a clean sweep at 
the end of every four or eight years, our office-holders should 
have an examination to test their fitness for promotion, and 
those who stand the test best should be promoted to higher 
offices.” 

In other words, the principles of civil service reform, as I 
understand them, are retention and promotion in office. We 
might call them the promotion of the fittest. They carry out 
the theory of the parable in the Bible, where, you remember, 
the man who had served his master wisely and well was made 
the ruler of ten cities, “Because thou hast been faithful in a 
very little, have thou authority over ten cities.” 

In the Old Testament we find Joseph gradually promoted 
to higher and higher office on account of the ability with 
which he had discharged the services he was asked to perform. 
But we do not need to go back to Bible times for examples of 
promotion in office. All through history we find them, and in 
our own day we constantly see men continued and promoted 
in the public service on account of the faithful way in which 
they have performed their duties, and because they have grown 
wise through experience can we afford to lose the benefits of 
that experience? And are we doing well when we throw over an 
officer who, to natural ability, has added the benefits of train- 
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ing and experience, and put in her place some one of less 
ability and of little practical knowledge and experience? 

I think not. We do not wish to have in our clubs life- 
rulers, but on the other hand we do wish to utilize all the talent, 
all the training that our members possess. Otherwise we are 
prodigal and wasteful. 

By the operations of nature we are constantly losing the 
benefits of accumulated wisdom. The old die, the young take 
their place. Hew often do we wonder and lament this! How 
strange it seems to us that some learned and good man or wo- 
man, some wise and useful person, is snatched from this world, 
and the benefit of all their culture and experience taken from us 
—so far as this life is concerned—to be found again, as we hope, 
in another and a better world beyond the grave. 

Death gives us a certain amount of rotation in office, and 
we can see why, on the whole, the energy of the young life 
should replace the wasting vitality of the old. But there is 
measure in all things, and people do not grow old and feeble 
in two years, the usual term for which a club office is held. 

Enthusiasm and energy are like the steam that runs the 
railroad train. You can’t run your engine without steam—but 
neither can you run it without a skilful hand at the throttle- 
valve. If your engineer does not understand his business the 
train will be apt to smash up, and the more steam it has on the 
greater will be that smash. 

Promotion in office prevails to a certain extent in our clubs 
and Federations, and it would be well on many accounts if it 
prevailed still more, and if we expected from our officers a 
thorough understanding of the duties they were to undertake 
before entering upon them. 

Of course in a new club this rule would not hold, but as a 
club or society grows old_in years and experience it seems to 
me it should reward wise and thorough service. The women 
should understand the duties of the offices they assume. The 
treasurer should know how to keep her books in the best 


‘way so that her accounts may be readily examined and under- 


stood. The secretary should be clear in her mind as to just 
what she should and should not enter in the records, and as 
to the exact nature of her duties and responsibilities. A good 
secretary is an invaluable aid to her club and to its president. 
She may be called the memory of the club; it is her duty to 
see that nothing is forgotten, and to keep the wheels of the 
machinery well oiled so that they will move smoothly. This is 
a great responsibility, for she is, in a small way, a writer of 
history. It is most important that her record be true, faithful 
and impartial. 

When we come to the president her duties are so many and 
various that it sometimes seems as if there should be two of 
her. My son tells me that in the football season there are two 
heads. One is the captain, who presides over the majestic 
game, and gives his orders as to the punching of heads, the 
charges and counter charges over that wretched pig-skin, etc. 
The other is the football manager, who makes all the engage- 
ments and attends to transportation, uniforms, feeding the 
men, etc. If we could have two presidents to each club, one 
to preside over meetings and the other to attend to the business 
of the club, and perhaps a third to go to the various festivities 
to which the president is invited, it would make the office less 
arduous. The theory is that the vice-presidents take the place 
of the chief officer, but in practice she usually tries to do it all 
herself. I think our club presidents often try to do too much 
and so they get so tired that they are glad to retire after two 
years of hard labor—to which their election sentences them like 
the convicts. | 

On the other hand some presidents are still vitally inter- 
ested in their work after the “expiration of their sentence,” and 


find it difficult to lay down the reins of power. The result of 
this is sometimes unfortunate. We find a woman retaining the 
power in fact, but not in name. Such a woman, perhaps, dic- 
tates who shall be successor and strives to have that successor 
carry out her policy. In a word, ladies, the ex-president some- 
times becomes in politics which is called the Boss. A political 
boss seldom holds office in his own person—and I am inclined 
to think that one of the evils of incessant and rapid rotation 
in office, both in the world of politics and in our clubs, is 
the evolution of the boss. Officers come and go, but the boss 
stays. 

On the theory of promotion in office it would seem as if 
women should, for the most part, continue in the same line 
of work. Thus, one who takes office as the secretary of a large 
association should already have had some experience in the 
same line of work elsewhere. The same thing holds true of the 
treasurer—and in my experience, I have found that certain 
women are recognized as good secretaries or good treasurers 
and are elected to the same position in several different socie- 
ties, either simultaneously or in turn. 

For the office of president, involving as it does so many 
different responsibilities and qualifications, it seems specially 
necessary that a woman should have had prevous training, as 
well as natural fitness. In her own club this may be obtained 
by serving as vice-president, or as a member of the executive 
board, or as the head of an important committee. I think it is 
an excellent plan to have the vice-presidents take their turn in 
presiding. But here again the short terms of office work in an 
opposite direction. If a president can only hold office two 
years she feels it to be her duty, as it is also her pleasure, to 
preside at all meetings. Thus the vice-presidents often have no 
chance to learn how to preside by practical experience. In 
clubs where the president is eligible to office for a longer period 
the second in command is more likely to have an opportunity 
to occupy the chair. Some clubs allow the head of each com- 
mittee to preside in the afternoon when the program is fur- 
nished for them, thus giving these chairmen a good presi- 
dential training. 

It hardly needs to be said that for the presidency of a large 
association, like a State or National Federation, a woman 
should have had experience as the president of a club or some 
similar body. It would, perhaps, be narrow-minded to insist 
that her experience as chief servant should have been in the 
club world. Indeed, we often find women who do excellent 
service in many ways without this previous training. But as 
presiding officers they are rarely entirely successful if their first 
charge is that of a great assembly. We demand so many quali- 
ties in a feminine president that her ability as a parliamentarian 


is perhaps not of the first importance, although every woman 


who accepts such an office should endeavor to familiarize her- 
self as much as possible with the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

Men criticise the custom which is so prevalent in women’s 
clubs of looking upon the president as a ruler and leader rather 
than as merely the chairman or presiding officer of the as- 
sembly. This criticism has weight; but it is also true that our 
presidents are often of necessity leaders in thought if not in 
action. 

Yet they need to be very careful not to arrogate to them- 
selves too much power, or to behave as if they had “Congress 
on their hands.” While our model president should have plenty 
of energy, she must not require too much of her fellow mem- 
bers of the club. She must not tire out her co-workers. While 
she should have plenty of plans and a definite policy, she should 
be willing to relinquish her own desires in order to carry out 
those of the association which she serves. She must not be 
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bent on carrying out her own will and forcing all else to yield 
to it. She must be the leader not of a faction but of the whole 
body. And while she should be the leader, she must ever be 
ready, like Abraham Lincoln, to follow the will of the people, 
for whosoever would be chief among you, let him be the servant 


of all. 


THE LADIES! GOD BLESS THETSI1. 


(The following verses were licen by Robert Grant recently 
in response to the toast of “The Ladies” at the dinner of the 
Tavern Club of Boston, in honor of those who did service in 
connection with the Hospital Ship “Bay State’’): 


JU ask me to speak in behalf of the ladies 
Who shone in our bout with the cohorts of Cadiz! 
You ask me to speak on behalf of the nurses, 
And with your permission I’ll do it in verses. 
“The ladies, God bless them!” the toast never varies 
From Alaska’s cold snows to the sunny Canaries. 
Man fills up his goblet and drains it while drinking, 
But the sentiment lies in the thought which he’s thinking. 
Those dear little dolls with their pretty grimaces, 
Their kittenish ways and their delicate faces, 
Are precious to some because dainty and fearful, 
Adorably helpless and readily tearful. 
The housewives with tact, rather plump and good-looking, 
Nice, amiable souls with a genius for cooking, 
Are popular still with the saint and the sinner,— 
When the Chair cries “The ladies!” man thinks of his dinner. 
The daughter of Spain with the night in her hair, 
With the sloe in her eye and an indolent air, 
Entrances her lover who taps at her pane; 
Delicious! But where are the navies of Spain? 


That new woman is fair no man needs to be told. 
She has night in her hair, she has tresses of gold; 
But what makes her precious for you and for me 

Is the soul which is in her, the soul which is free. 
Which, bursting the fetters of fashion and caste, 
Undeterred by tradition and deaf to the past, 

Seeks a post in the ranks, claims the right to a place 
Wherever her presence can succor the race. 
Wherever there’s room for sweet patience and care, 
For love which complains not and courage to bear 
The stress of life’s battle; albeit to tread 

A hospital ship in the wake of the dead. 

Humanity calls, and undaunted she stands. 

There is sweat on her brow, there is blood on her hands. 
Ho! dames with traditions, does this give you pain? 
Take heed, and remember the navies of Spain! 


“The ladies, God bless them!” Long life to the toast. 
A health to the nurses who served at their post 

In a hospital ship on a hurricane sea 

For the sake of our country, for you and for me. 


Sometimes we have a vision of that “Ideal woman of the fu- 
ture. She shall be strong of limb, and stout of heart. She shall 
be broad shouldered and deep breasted, and shall possess sweet- 
ness, beauty and courage. Her mind shall possess a breadth and 
a serenity, and as a result, ‘Her children shall rise up and call 
her blessed.’””—Minnie E. Young, President of the Dorchester, 
Mass., Woman’s Club. 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 


By Christina H. Charles, President Western New York Fed- 
eration. 


“No stream from its source flows seaward, 
How lonely ’soever its course, 
But that some land is gladdened.” 


HATEVER, then, broadens the stream of one’s life, 
whatever sweetens its waters, whatever floods its 
current until it bursts its banks, bringing richness 
of verdure and fulness of fruition to the lands 

through which it ‘passes, is to be hailed as the life of its life. 

Whatever would tend to narrow its channel, restrict its flow or 

embitter its waters is to be banished as far as the East is from 

the West. 

Furthermore, for the stream to stagnate is to breed pesti- 
lence and death; to continue to flow is to purify and bless. Ii 
these generalities mean anything to us in our federated work, 
they mean much. They mean that unless the Federation does 
broaden and deepen the current of all our faculties it is either 
worthless or noxious; and if the principle or motif with which 
one comes to it and its work is selfish, the very coming is 
poison to the organization, and the very power conferred by 
it upon such constituent shall prove to be her bane. But the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has thoroughly demonstrated 
its right to be. 

It does draw out the best of thought and energy within us. 
It does stimulate to the highest moral and intellectual planes 
attainable. It does enrich the social nature well nigh to the 
measure of fulness. In a word, rightly understood in principle 
and wisely appropriated in application it does enlarge and 
strengthen every element in the make-up of the highest type 
of womanhood. The whole conception of Federation is good. 

Whatever of umperfection may exist in its inner workings 
and visible results must be charged not to the use but the abuse 
of its principles. For it is an unalterable law of being that 
what may be used may also be abused. 

The most intensive good may be misapplied into the © 
veriest of extensive evils; even truth itself may be warped into 
the most misleading and hanm-producing error. In view oi 
these basal facts there are a few suggestions which I feel it in 
my heart to make. 

First, every Federation club woman should thoroughly un- 
derstand the true inwardness of Federation—its ends and its 
methods, its whys and hows, its benefits and its dangers, its 
glories and its compensations. This is reasonable. By far the 
larger portion of our intelligent women are not in vital con- 
nection with the great Woman’s Club movement, and a larger 
proportion than one would believe from a casual glance of the 
club women are as yet untouched by the Federation. This, 
from our point of view, is the result of ignorance—ignorance 
in the one instance of the value of the club to the individual, 
and in the second, of the value of the Federation to the club. 
At any rate, we are in the minority, either for the reason just 
stated or because we are in the wrong, both as to principle and 
practice. 

Be that as it may, no minority has any right to exist which 
does not know the reason for its existence and cannot make 
that reason clear to those of the great majority. Club move- 
ments and club aims, Federation blessings and Federation 
progress, should be the subjects of sweet and helpful discus- 
sions on every hand. By this constant agitation of the sub- 
ject alone can conviction and action be secured amongst those 
who are not with us in spirit and life. Not for your own sakes, 
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not for the sake of the club or Federation alone, but for their 
sakes, extend to them a hand warm with the throbbings of a 
sympathetic heart, and lead them up and out into the life which 
has been to you a help and an inspiration. Again, cultivate 
breadth of feeling as well as breadth of thought. Neglect 
along this line is the secret of many a great failure. 

Show to the world that largeness of head and largeness of 
heart are boon companions in the ideal life; that the broadening 
of the one need not mean the narrowing of the other. 

It is the woman who has always lived down between the 
hills who knows nothing of the wide world beyond, who has 
feeling only for self and selfish things. The woman who dwells 
on the mountain top and is constantly en rapport with the great 
world movements coursing at her very feet cannot but be 
touched with interest in, and sympathy for, those who bear a 
part in them. But to fail to respond to these emotions is to 
lose the deepest and truest understanding of the movements 
and movers themselves. Standing, then, in these reciprocal re- 
lations, the broadening of the one faculty is the enlargement of 
the other. | 

Practically, then, intolerance or bitter prejudice influencing 
thought and action, little personalities in place of broad prin- 
ciples and lofty aims; all these and kindred ills are the indices 
of httleness both of mind and ‘heart, while sweetness, charity, 
forbearance, forgiveness, the submerging of self in the cause 
to be sustained, are the marks of the truly great soul. 

Surely there is enough in the larger life into which the 
genuine club woman has emerged to call out all these charac- 
teristics which mark the course of the true woman. The 
breadth of which these are the characteristics may be developed 
in two ways: 

First, by thoroughly studying that to which we are giving 
ourselves. The largeness of the questions involved will easily 
convince us of the opportunity for wide divergences of honest 
opinion; the greatness thereof will inspire to the laying aside 
of any selfish thoughts or motives for the attainment of the 
end sought. 

Second, by thoroughly studying the positions and charac- 
ters of those with whom we are associated in the work. Our 
perspectives of a common object of vision must be peculiar to 
our relative points of observation, and its coloring will inevi- 
tably be tinged by the medium through which we look. 

But none of us are without our traits of loveliness, which, 
if known and appreciated, easily bridge the chasms between our 
points of vantage; and how easily we come upon common 
ground, and thus into unity of thought, devotion and life ac- 
tivity. To know well our common cause, to know our club 
women for what they themselves really are, these are imperative. 
May we not, nay, shall we not (if, indeed we already have not) 
rise above the possibility of miserable little lives of selfish per- 
sonality into the reality of the broader, sweeter, purer life of 
self-giving in sympathy for others and devotion to the com- 
mon cause? 

Again, be wise and candid in the selection of your leaders. 
Beyond possibility of doubt one of the great battles of history 
was lost not through weakness or unwillingness on the part of 
the defeated hosts, but because of a petty jealousy between lead- 
ers of that army, which had spread from them even down to the 
rank and file. Grand as is our work, and large as are the re- 
sults already attained, we are on the verge of dissolution when 
the narrowing, poisoning spirit of selfishness enters either into 
the choice or support of those leaders. 

One of the weaknesses of our popular institutions is that of 
unscrupulous wire-pulling. Politically scheming men may, by 
their machinations, secure that in place and emolument for which 
they are in no wise fitted, and while personally profiting by 


their deposition of better men, yet wreak destruction upon the 
institutions they ought to preserve and protect. Such miserable 
selfishness is reprehensible whether seen in the conduct of a 
Tammany Democracy, a Platt Republicanism, a church faction 
or a Federation schism. 

The spirit of the action is one, the level assumed by the 
actors the same. When the time comes that women, so em- 
inently fitted by nature and culture to hold the positions of 
trust and responsibility in our organization and by 
their very qualifications to demand the suffrage and 
support of our membership, are not recognized § and 
honored, the days of our usefulness are well-nigh over. 
Let the office seek its incumbent always! Let no one, 
from the spirit of self-aggrandizement or even for personal 
friendship’s sake, imperil the cause for which our Federation 
stands and for which it promises to accomplish so much! Still 
further mistakes will be made, however honest and earnest the 
heart, so long as we are mortal in vision and judgment. 

Sometimes things seem to some of us to be errors which 
time proves to be marvels of wisdom both in conception and 
execution. Occasionally it is the critic, not the actor, who is 
at fault. In either case no good to the cause can arise from 
acerbity, division or strife over the matter. Tell, then, not to 
one another, but to the one in error (according to your judg- 
ment) your feeling, sweetly and lovingly. If she is ‘honest and 
self is buried in the work, just as charitably will she present 
her version of the case. The truth is bound to be seen by both, 
friendships have been strengthened and the cause built up. Ii 
she is selfish or false in the matter, calmly tell her you can no 
longer give the support you so gladly would accord. Thus 
may we shield our child from every taint of selfishness, from 
every blast of insincerity, from every wave of disloyalty. 

Nurture, culture, strengthen her by every means in your 
power as your very own; give to her that healthful growth and 
strength as shall make a power in the uplift of womanhood. 

Once more, counsel is to be desired; enlightenment we 
want; consensus of opinion is better than isolated judgment. 
But no greater insult to your intellect or impeachment of your 
honor can be offered than for another to seek to dictate your 
action on any given question. 

If any project in your club or Federation comes before 
you and you are not prepared for action, candidly admit it. It 
is the only safe and honest course. Have the question left open 
for discussion and laid on the table for future action. Give to it 
your best thought, seek its illumination from every possible 
source; spare no pains to secure the broadest vision and keen- 
est understanding possible in all its far-reaching consequences, 
and when the time comes speak your mind without fear or favor, 
and then give the matter the action your own enlightened judg- 
ment prescribes. 

If out-voted, your duty is done; bow in sweet submission 
to the weightier will of the majority. Finally, our progress as 
a whole must be marked by our concerted actions. These ac- 
tions are the results of our individual investigations, our inter- 
change of convictions in discussion and the final registration of 
our decision in our ballots. 

To the most felicitous expression of these and the ultimate 
decision we acknowledge certain rules of procedure as the best 
fitted to govern both in the action and its preliminary steps. 
Let every woman who values her own time and respects that of 
others, who believes in the importance and imperativeness of 
the cause at stake, bring herself to a thorough understanding ot 
these rules of order laid down in our Manual of Parliamentary 
Law; then let the meetings be unalterably governed by them. 
Thus alone can speed and equitable action be secured. 

I believe in the honesty and earnestness of woman; I believe 
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in her power for good in the world when working concentrated- 
ly, unitedly and unselfishly for principle. And in the hope that 
these few practical suggestions along the line of great principles 
may warn of possible dangers and may lead to possible success, 
I simply close where I began: 

“No stream from its source flows seaward, 

How lonely ’soever its course, 

But what some land is gladdened. 

No star. ever rose and set 

Without influence somewhere.” 

Who knows what earth needs from earth’s lowest creature? 
No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife and 
all life not be stronger and purer thereby. 
“Honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow. 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make 
weary,— 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary? 
Hush! the seven-fold Heavens echo to the voice of the Spirit: 
‘He that overcometh shall all things inherit.’ ” 


IN THE SERVICE OF OTHERS. 
By Clara Orth Dodson. 


HE sky was cloudless and the heat baking. On the 
broad veranda of a comfortable Michigan home were 
three girls chattering at a young man. He had 
the drooping shoulders and high, almost bald, fore- 

head of a man of middle years, an impression heightened by 
his large glasses. There was something miserly in his make-up. 

He sat gloating over a photograph as one of the girls laid 
unction to his soul with these words: “It is a beautiful face, 
and the girls agree with me when I say the eyes are glorious. 
You see, we are awfully curious to see her.” 

From her seat in the hammock Bessie Cramer inquired: 
“And how long will it be before you bring her here to live?” 
In a drawling manner he answered the many questions the girls 
asked and then took his leave. 

The youngest of the girls exclaimed: “It’s a mystery to 
me how such a fine looking girl can tie herself to such an ice- 
berg! I wouldn’t marry him were he the only man on earth!” 

‘Maybe she has been clever enough to discover in him good 
traits we were too blind to see,” expostulated Bessie. The 
other girls exchanged significant glances, and then one of 
them said: > 

“Oh, yes! we may be able to like all sorts of impossible 
people, if ever love affects us as it seems to you and her. I 
say this with all due respect to your own sweetheart.” 

The girls: were impatient to see the bride, for they were 
well acquainted with Wallace. They called upon her in the 
cozy home which had been entirely furnished before her arrival. 
Tall, graceful, in a soft green crepe dress, she was truly a pict- 
ure as she stepped into the dainty room. Her chief attraction 
was a pair of luminous brown eyes. The well-shaped head was 
crowned with coils of soft brown hair. Not many months later 
Bessie took upon herself household cares and the name of Mrs. 
Howard Golden. Then sprang up a bond of sympathy between 
the young wives. They exchanged favorite receipts and often 
spent entire days at each other’s homes. 

Bessie often wondered at the privacy each maintained re- 
garding her own happiness. She often fancied a sad expression 
in the brown eyes that had impressed her with their smiles. 

When an heir to the house of Thayer was born, Bessie was 
nappy for her friend. She told herself that now Margaret 
would have so much love to give and receive. The heir grew to 


the age of four, but the sunshine of her girlhood never returned 
to the eyes of the mother. The lives that at one time lay along 
the same path now turned in different directions. 

Bessie, free as a bird, dabbled in books, in kindergarten, 
in clubs and charities. She never thought to consult her hus- 
band as to whether she might do thus or so, and little dreamed 
that some women were otherwise fettered. Many times she 
had urged Margaret to join the Woman’s Literary Club, but 
had neve: succeeded in persuading her. 

On the Saturday before Easter the club had made a special 
effort. The program was on Child Culture, the chief attraction 
being a talk by a Chicago kindergartner of no little fame. For 
once in its history the club threw open its exclusive doors to 
visitors. Bessie thought of Margaret, and on her way to the 
club house stopped for her friend. She explained the nature 
of the program and was a little vexed to see no signs of in- 
terest displayed; and she was almost provoked when Margaret 
said: “I wish they might have had a more interesting pro- 
gram.” Could this remark come from a mother? 

On their arrival they seated themselves near a window, and 
were soon busy with their embroidery. The program was in- 
teresting, and after two papers, one on Children’s Literature 
and one on The Physical Child, a lullaby was sung. Margaret 
had seemed disinterested, but as the sweet voice ceased its 
heavenly music, Bessie saw the sunshine pass over her friend’s 
face as she leaned over and whispered, “Mother used to sing 
that.” 

Attention was then attracted to the platform, which was a 
bower of Ascension lilies. There stood the regal figure of the 
president, her strong face breaking into a gratified smile as she 
introduced Miss Goodwin, the Chicago speaker. The room had 
been in a buzz, but now all was silent. This sweet-faced re- 
deemer of hundreds of little children was modestly dressed in 
a plain cloth gown. Like the presence of a Madonna she filled 
the room. She told of her work in the slums, how she washed 
and clothed and fed the children of vice and ignorance. Her 
tales of the sufferings and heroisms among these little outcasts 
were touching. Then in contrast she spoke of the little ones 
of the better classes, who were worse than orphans. They had 
clothes and shelter, but had they mothers in the true sense? 
She followed the thought of Epictetus, saying: ‘“‘What, mother, 
have you done for your child’s soul, a much better thing than 
all the others which he possesses? Show me in what way you 
have taken care of it. Do you inconsiderately and carelessly 
allow the most valuable thing that he possesses to be neglected. 
and to perish?” 

Margaret’s work had dropped into her lap and her eyes 
were upon the speaker. Miss Goodwin continued in a soit 
voice, which, with little tremors, told how intensely she felt on 
this subject. She spoke of the true mother; not the physical 
but the spiritual mother, whose heart was the cradle of one of 
God’s children—children not always in years, but in weakness. 
Then she told how she, although alone in the world, was made 
happy by the caresses and soft arms of the little ones whose 
parents never had known the grand divinity of a little human 
soul, 

Two great tears had fallen into Margaret’s lap and Bessie 
tried hard not to notice. 

When little Wallace’s bedtime came that evening Margaret 
asked permission to put him to rest. This duty had developed 
upon the father for three years. As the little fellow trudged 
upstairs beside his mother, Wallace watched them. In an un- 
dertone he exclaimed, “Talk about a Chinese puzzle! Why, it 
isn’t in it with her.” 

Up in the little bedroom every small article of clothing was 
gently removed and hung up with a tender touch. In silence 
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she waited beside the bed till the little eyes closed, and then, 
stooping, covered the head with soft kisses. Then she dropped 
upon her knees. 

Having noticed how pale Margaret was during the even- 
ing Wallace wondered now that all was quiet. Curiosity pos- 
sessed him at first, then fear. Could she have fallen ill? 

Quietly he slipped upstairs and there in the bright moon- 
light he found the beautiful woman bowed over the white bed 
of the child. As he raised her and brushed the hair from her 
temples he found the locks wet with tears. The tenderness of 
the lover had returned to the husband. For the first time each 
read the heart of the other. 

She spoke of the freedom of which he had deprived her, 
how she had longed to preserve her own individuality; how 
she wanted to grow and broaden and enjoy the privileges that 
all her friends had; how in despair she had lost her interest in 
everything, even their child. She told how she had attended 
the meeting of the club that afternoon, although he had for- 
bidden clubs. There she learned from one noble woman 
what she might be, and now she had resolved to lose herself in 
the service for others. 

He on the other hand explained how he had feared that 
she might become a “new woman,” and owned that perhaps 
he had overstepped the bound. He showed her how he wished 
her to be womanly and modest, but acknowledged that his 
methods might have been wrong. In the future she should not 
be fettered. 

As they stood at the bedside, he with his arm about her and 
her beautiful head upon his shoulder, the clock struck twelve. 

“Wallace, it is Easter morning.” 

Two souls had rolled away the stones of selfishness and 
from the plane of a lower existence were rising as He had 
risen, 


FIELD WORK. 


Cora C. Jones, Roxburghe Club, Roxbury, Mass. 


This was the question of a little child of the 

New York slums, during his first visit to a farm, 

when his astonished eyes first saw a cow calmly 
chewing her cud. 

Shall not we club women, whose children enjoy the beau- 
ties of nature in the long summer outings, make an effort dur- 
ing our winter work to spare from our treasuries enough to 
make it possible for the little slum child and those from our 
congested districts to spend in the coming spring a half-day 
in the fields? There, with his science teacher from the public 
school, he may see growing things, learn the principle of live 
and let live, and imbibe an education more uplifting, more 
certain to destroy the hoodlum spirit within him than any he 
can get between his book covers. 

What better work can women’s clubs do than service work, 
and what better service can we give than to our public schools, 
especially schools in those parts of our city where trees and 
grass and butterflies never delight the eyes of the little ones? 

As Mary Hemenway demonstrated to the school board 
that sewing and cooking deserved to be a part of the regular 
public school course, so let us club women demonstrate that 
field work is a great educational feature. In no other way do 
foreigners learn our language as quickly as in their efforts to 
express their interest and joy in the beauties of nature. The 
little crab, the frog, the fly they cannot look upon in silence, 
they must exclaim and question. Science teachers testify again 
and again to the value of nature study as a teacher of language. 


C C S*: mister! do you have to give them cows gum?” 


Whatever the children see excites their interest. Field 
work for two half-days in the country, under the guidance of a 
wise teacher, supplies subjects and interest for a whole season’s 
study. Happy the child who, with his own hands, takes from the 
brook a little tadpole, who watches its growth in an improvised 
aquarium until the little frog is once more freed in the fields. 
That child will have lost his desire to kill. Teachers realize the 
change of thought in whole classes of children who, after a 
few days of nature study, no longer chase the butterfly to 
destroy it, but “to see what he will do next,” who no longer 
put their foot upon some crawling creature, but drop upon 
their knees to learn something of its habits, or as a child once 
said, “to see how it goes to sleep.’ Much can be read be- 
tween the lines of a composition by a boy asked to write on a 
rat and an elephant. He said, “The rat is a black animal. He 
has bright eyes, a long tail and he can run very fast. I never 
saw an elephant, and I don’t know anything about him.” 

In Boston the value of field work is being demonstrated 
in the Hancock School on Parmenter street (North End), 
where a small sum of money has made it possible for the en- 
tire grammar department of two thousand children to enjoy 
and profit by nature study. In what other way can a small sum 
accomplish so much for so many? Ten cents pay the fare for 
one child. Now that the girls of the Hancock School are pro- 
vided for, will not our Boston clubs lend a hand toward giv- 
ing the brothers of these girls a chance? The Eliot School on 
North Bennett street is a rare place to demonstrate the hu- 
manizing effect of field work, for there are gathered hundreds 
of boys of all nationalities whose every nature loving instinct 
is suppressed by brick walls and treeless streets. ) 

The same conditions that we have in Boston are found in 
all large cities. 

Seek out the public school in your most congested dis- 
trict, give a few dollars, or a hundred, as you can spare it for 
field work, and at the close of the season ask the master to read 
you some impromptu composition on what the children think 
of nature study, and you will realize what a real service your 
money has accomplished, what an impetus toward good citizen- 
ship you have given, and incidentally how many cigarettes you 
have prevented the boys from smoking, by creating a desire to 
save their pennies for car fares, for the thoughtful teacher 
spends money only on those who have no pennies to save. 

If you still doubt the benefits, go with a class of fifty to the 
shore. Watch the teacher as she stands at the water’s edge 
telling the children what to seek, and how; then see the faces 
as they bring their crabs, shells, weeds and sea cucumbers. 
Notice how closely they listen to explanations of the habits and 
life of these wonders of the deep. How carefully they treasure 
their specimens in bottles of sea water to be carried home to 
be wondered over, and later brought to school for study. 

If our clubs stand for service let us give time and money to 
promote that education which is the broadest of all—the educa- 
tion of experience—that we may prove true the words of Mary 
A. Livermore when she says of our foreign born pupils, ‘““The 
new world is kind to them and they will emerge from the 
public schools with training of body and mind bearing the 
impress of their wise teachers of today, and with a grander ideal 
of life than was possible to their parents.” 


There is now quite fashionable among breeders a hen called 
the White Minorca, which has a prodigiously high comb—as 
high as that of the ordinary rooster. A well-known novelist 
was lately shown a yard full of these remarkable hens, and ex- 
pressed a wonder why so many roosters should be kept. “They 
aren't roosters,” said the host; “every one is a hen.” “ ‘New 
hens,’ I suppose!” said the novelist. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: IS SHE LOYAL TO THE CLUB? 


By Emma C. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 


N the woman’s clubs of today where only two regular busi- 
ness meetings are held during the year, and the others 
are given up almost entirely to intellectual and social fes- 
tivities, the chairman becomes an imperative necessity; 

indeed it has been found by experience that she is a very es- 
sential element in the preparation of the good things which are 
to be served up for the delectation and delight of the club mem- 
bers. Look at our Worcester club calendar for the past year. 
Twenty-one carefully arranged programs were prepared, either 
of a musical, literary, dramatic or social nature, and to the 
chairman is due much of the credit that made this program, 
almost without exception, such a signal success. 

Of the twenty-one gatherings six weredevoted to work pre- 
pared by club members. The text is simple, but only a chair- 
man could preach any kind of a sermon from it. She perhaps 
could tell you of the many miles she traveled and rode, the 
score or more members she importuned and pleaded with to 
write just a fifteen-minute paper; but everywhere she was met 
with such club cordiality and friendliness, even if they did not 
say no, that she gained fresh courage, and at last “Patience hath 
its perfect work,’ and club members’ day won the favor it 
richly deserved. 

Eleven of our gatherings were quickened into new life and 
thought by the eminent men and women who addressed us. 
The chairman could preach nearly as good a sermon from this 
text as from the other. She could tell you about the infinite 
correspondence carried on, the making of satisfactory arrange- 
ments as regards prices, the attending to press notices, watch- 
ing the sale of tickets and wishing that some club members 
would occasionally display a littlke more loyalty to the club 
which gives so much and sometimes gets so little; rushing to 
the bank to get a check cashed, hurrying to the station to 
meet and escort the eminent talent to the hall; and, after all 
necessary preliminaries have been gone through with, dropping 
into the nearest chair, thinking if not saying: ““Now lettest thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

Four of our gatherings were of a social nature. These 
occasions form, as it were, the very foundation of club life, for 
what is a club worth to anyone without the hearty hand clasp 
and the quiet words of appreciation and regard that pass from 
member to member? As we laughed and chatted, drank our 
lemonade and Russian tea, did we give one passing thought 
to the chairman, who had spent many, many hours planning 
and arranging in order that everything might be as delightful 
and perfect as she could make it? 

Two of our gatherings were business meetings in the fullest 
sense of the word. The chairman is always present at these 
meetings; promptly in her seat at half past two o’clock, she 
knows that her presence is necessary to make a quorum for 
business, and that her silence is not golden when it is desirable 
that she express her well defined opinions. Again she is loyal 
to the club and to its president, and realizes that that is one 
way she can be serviceable to the club when she takes her part 
in its business sessions. 

The chairman is always found at the meetings of the execu- 
tive board. Hot or cold, wet or dry, the sessions of her “train- 
ing school,” as she calls it, must not be’lost. Here she learns 
business methods, executive management and the discussion of 
subjects in a liberal, courteous manner; also a practical appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule. The chairman is as dependent 


upon these executive meetings as the club is upon its president 
or its secretary or any of its valued officers. ~ 


It is the chairman who is interested in forming and sus- 
taining classes; not only has she studied Browning with re- 
newed zeal and a better understanding, but she has taken up 
the study of History, Sociology, Parliamentary Law, Current 
Events and Physical Culture. To each one of these she has 
given her careful thought, time and attention, and has also 
endeavored to promote social intercourse among its members; 
by so doing she has increased the enthusiasm and loyalty of 
the club for the club. The chairman is loyal to her club if any 
member is; she deserves the ready assistance and the cordial 
esteem not only of the members of her committee, but of each 
individual member of the club. To make her work success- 
ful give her the club’s co-operation and then she will realize 
perhaps as never before that in unity there in strength. 


“The Club Woman puts me in touch with the other Feder- 
ations so that I follow their work without the burden of cor- 
respondence. You have kept it so high-toned in its details 
and so broad in its scope, and thank Heaven! free from the 
vulgar show of portraits! May I also express my appreciation 
of your helpfulness to our own Federation by admirable re- 
ports, etc.’—Miss O. M. E. Rowe, President Massachusetts 
Federation. 


“Club departments in general newspapers and magazines, 
and local and exceptional club journals all have their uses, but 
above all we want a national organ that will bring us in close 
touch with one another, and this The Club Woman is giving 
us. The clubs that do not take this paper, the club women 
who do not read it, are the poorer for it."-—Deborah N. C. 


- Brock, President Pennsylvania Federation. 


“WRITE A POEM FOR THE CLUB.” 


By Lauretta Stedman Carlisle. 


RITE a poem for the Club: 
If I can—“Ay, there’s the rub”; 
Write a sermon or a song, 
Make it short or make it long, 
Let the thought be weak or strong, 
And the metre right or wrong, 
Only write it. 


Sing of Childhood’s sunny day, 
Or a pessimistic lay. 
Sing of “True love’s” sad complaints, 
Nymphs or Naiads, Satyrs, Saints, 
Pipes of Pan, or Pretty Prue; 
Only sing them sweet and true, 

For the Club. 


Sing of “Daughter” and of “Dame,” 
Or of names unknown to fame. 
Don’t forget the Woman’s Club, 
How of life it is the hub; 
Tell about the heights they climb, 
Oh so high! those heights sublime 

Of the Club. 


Never mind what critics say, 

Of the magic of our lay. 

From the corners of the earth, 

We would bring all wealth and worth; 

From the golden fields and woods, 

Bring the draughts the gods have brewed, 
For our Club. - 
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MRS. BROWN’S SOLILOQUY. 


By M. Wentworth Hopper. 
IV. 


N the first pleasant days of spring the out-of-door air is 
very tempting to a lover of nature. There is a wonderful 
charm in the many signs of returning life visible in the 
budding trees, springing grass and in the bursting bulbs 

which release the flower stalks of the crocus, daffodil or nar- 
cissus to display the first color of the season. 

Mss. Brown has been greeting these awakened friends of 
last year, all the more prized because the winter snows buried 
them so long from her sight. With a few bright crocuses in 
her hand she has found a resting place in the summer house, 


- where the leafless vines permit the welcome sunshine to enter 


and bring with it enough of warmth and brightness to make 
the place a delightfully pleasant one in which to dream. While 
she caressingly handles the flowers the lines of her face relax 
and her thoughts wander away from the present, and subjects 
in which she feels deep interest crowd the flowers, sunshine and 
soft air all out of her consciousness, and she repeats again and 
again: 

“Ts it true? Is it true? Can war come to this grand 
and liberty-loving country? With what rapidity events have 
followed one another, each one bringing with it some unex- 
pected problem to solve, while the whole trend seemed unalter- 
ably set towards war, inevitable war. An altruistic war it must 
be called, and such a term was never before applicable to a con- 
test between nations. Altruism, doing for others, this appears 
to be the watchword that mankind has chosen for the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. 

“If we take a general view—a bird's-eye view, we might say 
—of the great ocean of life, if we note how its waves and swells 
have borne and carried to their destiny the human souls that 
floated on its bosom, we can but mark the great thought waves 
periodically moving humanity forward toward a higher civiliza- 
tion. As scientists now explain many phenomena by the theory 
of vibrations, I wonder if these majestic swells or thought waves 
are not the greater vibrations of the macrocosm. 

“The distinctly marked undulations that have affected the 
present nations of the world have all been stamped to indicate 
their class. There was the fanatical wave that rolled over Eu- 
rope and carried the Crusaders eastward to the Holy Land. The 
educational wave was heralded by Abelard, and it brought with 
it a spirit of inquiry that developed the scholastic philosophy 
and led to an investigation of the older traditions and theories 
of mankind. The grand swell of religious enthusiasm that was 
raised by the begging friars—the Franciscans and Dominicans— 
was followed by a reformatory wave which was set in motion 
by Martin Luther. The ripples that spread outward from this 
great undulation took on distinct types in various localities, and 
we find Protestantism bearing the imprint of Calvinism, Wes- 
leyanism, Puritanism’ and many other isms. These divisions 
were created becaySe individuals sought out the points upon 
which they couldi not agree, such, for instance, as election, 
sanctification, preflestination, baptism and other unessential 
points, and used them for the nucleus around which to build a 
separate denomination. This practice has continued until now 
a multitude of rival, if not antagonistic, societies must be sup- 
ported, although their tendency is to sunder individuals rather 
than to unite them. Divisions have also been formed in the 
industrial and commercial world in the same way by emphasiz- 
ing points of difference, and we have agriculturists, mechanics 
and capitalists, professional men, trades-people and laborers, 
and when these are again sub-divided into Catholics, Protes- 


tants, Jews and heathen it requires a vast number of labels to 
distinguish one from the other. Yet these divisions are all arti- 
ficial and arbitrary, being dependent upon position, vocation or 
belief, while all the time humanity is one great whole. 

“The thought wave now moving over the world, and upon 
the crest of which this generation is being carried onward 
toward a new century, is distinctly altruistic. The first at- 
tempt to obey this impulse was shown in giving, in trying to 
help others by sharing material wealth; and benevolent institu- 
tions increased and dependents received a greater degree of 
care. . But giving is only one form of altruism, and not the 
highest, its latest interpretations being to arouse and stimulate 
individuals to create their own opportunities or rise to those 
they have, no matter what the environment; and this means 
mutual helpfulness or the Golden Rule summarized. 

“The club movement is the truest expression of the feeling 
of the age that has yet become manifest, for its aim is to find 
the points upon which all agree—to unite all efforts along gen- 
eral lines—to lay stress only upon universal ideals. Women 
have to wear class labels as well as men, for there are divisions 
everywhere. We hear of farmers’ wives, business women, fac- 
tory girls and home women, but somehow when we meet a 
club woman we do not peer about to learn what name is on the 
label that is covered by this more general one. She may wear 
a badge on which is written aristocrat, press-woman, teacher, 
stenographer or any other of the long list of class labels that 
have been invented to distinguish the differences of condition 
or vocation; but when the inclusive label, club woman, is worn 
over any of these we know that she is interested in the things 
that pertain to humanity as a whole, that she is seeking for 
points of agreement instead of points of difference.” 

While Mrs. Brown was thus roaming in the thought world, 
getting, metaphorically, on the heights to view human life in 
its entirety, she did not observe a robin red-breast that came 
hopping along the path. This feathered herald. of spring felt 
impelled by climatic conditions to go house-hunting, and some- 
thing about the arbor attracted him in that direction, but the 
strange figure in the corner arrested his movements. He 
peered first one way, then the other, turning his wise little 
head coquettishly from side to side; but the dark gown and 
immovability of our friend lulled this suspicions somewhat, and 
after running and hopping nearer and nearer to her feet for 
several minutes he bravely flew into the vines above her head. 
This action aroused Mrs. Brown with a start, so Mr. Robin 
learned that his first impression was wisest and flew away to a 
safe distance to watch developments. She found the fragile 
flowers in her hand limp and withered, so concluded that some 
time had elapsed since she settled in the cosy corner, and that 
lunch time must be near if not already at hand; so she strolled 
toward the, house, wondering if this habit of abstraction that 
seemed to grow upon her was dangerous or beneficial. Be- 
fore she disappeared through the door we heard her say: 

“One thing I do know, and that is that the trivial annoy- 
ances that come into daily life seem to dissolve into misty un- 
realities since these broader thoughts occupy my mind—since I 
have learned to analyze emotions and sensations and so de- 
termine their character.” 

The door closed, the robin chirped his pleasure in the 
summer-house, while the warm sunshine continued its labor of 
awakening the life that was slumbering everywhere. 


“The Club Woman certainly deserves success of the most 
pronounced character—it is just what any club woman worthy 
of the name is looking for—or I’m much mistaken regarding 
the needs of my sisters in this ‘sphere.’ I have been a sub- 
scriber for three months, and will renew next month for a year.” 

Sara E. Hartman,—San Francisco Evening Post. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER. 


FEDERATION. 


By Mrs. J. B. Pillow, President Arkansas Federation. 


MERICAN women for years have been organizing 
clubs for improvement of various kinds; these clubs 
have combined into Federations, giving them a 
scope and influence hardly expected at the beginning. 

They have grown into a closely definite organization and into 
membership in a national body. They now meet in general 
convention, and show by their knowledge and by their 
efficiency in dealing with questions of improvement in library 
and philanthropic subjects they are bound to occupy prominent 
places in the broad field of sociology. We believe strength is 
derived from united effort, and the comparison of views, aims, 
etc., brought about by federating serves to raise the general 
standard. We may grasp as many different subjects as there 
are conditions and yet we will find a common ground for 
Federation. But we do think women who are at the head of 
their State Federations and represent them in the National 
Federation should not be relegated to the rear by those who 
often have not even a correspondence with their state clubs ex- 
cept once a year to report to their state meeting, or once in 
two years to prepare their reports for the Biennial. I do not 
speak from any personal feeling, for I realize fully that she 
who represented the chairman of correspondence from my own 
state was a more creditable representative than the president, 
who was so dazed from he first attendance at a Biennial she 
could scarely find courage to open her mouth to give her two 
minute report. But the faculty of observation was not dead- 
ened, and how to handle this constantly increasing body of 
women is a mighty problem. The easiest solution seems to be 
by representation from the State Federations. The individual 
clubs composing the state organization to give of the best of 
their talents and energies to promote successfully their re- 
spective State Federations. We were all convinced that the 
national body is growing too unwieldly, for even Denver with 
her hospitality as broad as her Western plains, and her incom- 
parable graciousness, could not have managed and taken care 
of the hundreds except by being headed by the finest of execu- 
tive ability. We are all imbued (or ought to be) deeply with 
state pride, else how could we be good American citizens or 
worthy to preside over women’s clubs? And we each desire and 
intend our Federation to be a power for good in all lines that 
tend to the betterment of women and children, and men, too, if 
they will let us. Arkansas may have beensomewhat slow in form- 
ing herclubsintostate organization, owing to the distances of her 
towns, through the poor facilities for travel, and the presence 
or nearness of so few intellectual centres. But now that we 
have a practical organization we hope to bring every woman 
in the state under its beneficent influences. We want the Gen- 
eral Federation to continue, but believe the time has come when 
delegates to that body should be only through the state. We 
believe the General Federation stands to club women as the 
nation stands to our citizens, first the nation, next the state— 
and so our General Federation first, our State Federation next, 
and our club last. 


A VOICE FROM NEBRASKA. 


I quite agree with Sarah E. Temple, late president of the 
Vermont Federation, in the opening words of her most inter- 
esting letter found in the President’s Corner of the December 
number of The Club Woman, in which she says, “It seems al- 
most an intrusion that I, who am not now president of any- 


thing and have passed entirely out of the list of officers for 
whom this corner was intended, should occupy any space herein 
at this time.” 

There are so many delightful memories connected with 
the Denver meeting—that meeting which did so much for the 
women who were there, broadening judgment, stimulating 
higher thought and fostering loyalty to womanhood—that to 
say the meeting was a success is weak expression of its value. 

But the one meeting which will ever remain to me a “joy 
forever’ was a little company of earnest-hearted women who 
met in an “upper room,” the room nearest to the sky—far 
above the roar and din of the bustling crowd—whose windows 
looked out toward the golden West and the mountains covered 
with eternal snow. In this quiet place for the time being we 
forgot whether we had an autocratic government led by a pres- 
ident, or an aristocratic government conducted by officers, or 
executive committee, or a self-governing republic—forgetting 
even the dividing line between the president and state chairman 
of correspondence. All else, save the one object that brought 
us together—to render an account of our stewardship. 

As one president after another arose to give her report, 
aside from the inspiration gained as each briefly reviewed the 
work accomplished in her own state, it was indeed heart-warm- 
ing to see these women, face to face, whose letters breathing 
gentle courtesy had so often come to us. 

In this meeting I saw the highest type of self-fulfilment in 
loving service, a sure proof that the purpose of each and every 
woman present was not for self, but for the benefit of hu- 
manity, and as I listened to these reports the words of Emer- 
son came to me, “Every man I meet is my master in some 
point and in that I learn of him.” 

The two reports which to my mind brought out most 
forcibly the fact that this club movement means co-ordination 
of the forces of social life were given by Mrs. Tuller of North 
Dakota and Mrs. Douglas of Oklahoma. The first named pres- 
ident referred to her work as a story of beginnings rather than 
of growth. This Federation has fourteen clubs and four of these 
belong to the General Federation. These fourteen clubs are 
composed of women who are making new homes under new 
conditions and Mrs. Tuller struck the keynote to her work 
when she said, “We aim to bring to the homes of North 
Dakota all that is included in the qualities of ideal club 
women,” 

Her report was brief, but there were women who ap- 
preciated what it meant—the opening chapters of this story, 
written, perhaps, when the wheat was in the shock, or the big 
ears of corn bending toward the earth, or when the trumpets 
of the sky had blown the air full of flying snow and the ther- 
mometer was down below zero. 

Among the huge pyramids, domes, towers and spires of 
rocks and colored clays, this brave woman has laid the foun- 
dation of a living monument in the “Land of the Dakotas.” 

Truly “Unity in Diversity” exemplifies this Federation, but 
in years to come the women of that section of country will 
rise up and call this woman blessed who is today organizing 
library associations and lecture courses, opening reading rooms 
and correspondence departments, doing many things to keep 
in touch with the lonely woman on the ranch, and in blessing 
others is herself blest. 

The “last words” of our president, the woman who for four 
years had been an inspiration to us, will never be forgotten. 

The one meeting in the “upper room” will ever remain a 
sweet memory to the ex-president of the Nebraska Federation. 


—Belle M. Stoutenborough. 


Is your year up? If so, please attend to your renewal. 
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BOOKS. 
C C CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
| AMERICAN PEOPLE,” by Francis Newton 
Thorpe, is in two volumes, and treats of the sub- 
ject within the limits of 1776 and 1850. The estab- 
lishment of a republic by our fathers was at once a bold under- 
taking and-a serious one; it had little to gather from other 
similar federations in the making of a constitution and the 
granting of freedom to a people all of whom owned allegiance 
to a potentate of some sort, and under whom there was not 
much of civil or religious liberty. The study of the growth of 
the constitution is one of the most interesting of topics, and he 
must be a profound student of the philosophy of history if he 
can set forth in clear light the evidence of the changes in the 
ideas and opinions which the American people have held re- 
specting the principles, the organization and the administration 
of their civil institutions. The author is a deep and indefati- 
gable student; he has delved into documents relating to laws 
and constitutions; he has the power of differentiation and classi- 
fication, and he understands the principles of historic perspec- 
tive. -He treats of the progress of our country with a calm, 
philosophical acumen; is strictly impartial in his statements, and 
seeks to make a candid and lucid exposition of the causes which 
have brought about the present state of society in the United 
States. He maintains that “our constitutional history is of a 
constituency that has grown humane as it has become conscious 
of its responsibilities.” The student of the history of constitu- 
tions and of our country’s/history cannot intelligently read his- 
tory with this scholarly work wanting. It is necessary to the 
student as to the statesman and the publicist; every public man 
must know the conclusions Mr. Thorpe sets forth in this work 
if he would be a well informed, intelligent participator in the 
affairs of the nation. It is a monumental work and stands prac- 
tically alone in its treatment of the American Constitution.— 


(Harper & Bros.) 


“Art for Its Own Sake,” and “Nature for Its Own Sake” 
are two books by John C. Van Dyke. The former has been 


| before the public for several years, being now in its eighth 


edition, winning new readers every year and strong admirers 
with every reading; the latter book is but recently put forth and 
is a worthy companion volume to the work on art. In each of 
these books, notable because written by one who has a passion- 
ate love for art, whether in nature or on canvas, there is the 
profoundest philosophy underlying the subject, coupled with a 


thorough scientific knowledge of every branch of the subject 
_ and an absorbing love of the beautiful, the true, the good in | 


everything. One cannot read “Art for Its Own Sake” and not 
have a truer appreciation for the correct in art, a keener knowl- 
edge of the principles governing it, and a deeper love for all its 
expressions. In the book the author does not attempt to set 
forth the history of art, nor its theory, but to speak of painting 
as practised by the painters of today and yesterday, treating the 
subject from the artist’s point of view and not from that of the 
metaphysician’s or the public’s. His object is not to teach one 
how to paint a picture, but to give some idea of how to appreci- 
ate a picture after it is painted. His treatment of the subject is 
marked by a broad sympathy, freedom from narrow prejudice, 
excellent taste and good judgment. As a handbook on the study 


of art on the lines mentioned it is peerless. It is practical, sen- 


sible, thorough, usable and inspiring on every page. 

In “Nature for Its Own Sake” the author asserts that the 
word “Nature” as used by him does not comprehend animal life 
in any form; it is applied only to “lights, skies, clouds, waters, 
lands, foliage—the great elements that reveal form and color in 


landscape, the component parts of the earth-beauty about us.” 
“Nature,” he says, “is neither classic nor romantic; it is simply 
—Nature.” * * * Mountains do not “frown,” trees do not 
“weep,” nor do skies “smile.” “The forms of this earth need 
no association with mankind to make them beautiful.” The 
object of the book is “to call attention to that nature around us 
which only too many people look at every day and yet never 
see; to show that light, form and color are beautiful regardless 
of human meaning or use; to suggest what pleasure and profit 
may be derived from the study of that natural beauty which is 
everyone’s untaxed heritage, and which may be had for the lift- 
ing of one’s eyes.” The book is most delightfully written; it 
is itself a picture, or a series of pictures, each presenting some 
phase of nature full of life and power. It is a healthful, stimu- 
lating book, replete with suggestions and beautiful imagery and 
exquisite thought. In clubs these two books must be held to 
be most serviceable in classes studying art, nature and literature. 
—(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


In “A World of Green Hills,” by Bradford Torrey, we have 
some observations of nature and human nature in the Blue 
Ridge, observations that only such a nature-lover as Mr. Torrey 
could take. Mr. Torrey’s previous books are all delightful stud- 
ies of nature, full of the green fields and pastures new, with 
pictures charming and insistently true. In his latest book he 
takes us in rambles through North Carolina and a bit of Vir- 
ginia, in the latter state to a nook in the Alleghanies and to the 
Natural Bridge. The bright eyes of Mr. Torrey see what nearly 
all other travellers pass unheedingly by, and the point of view 
is so perfectly taken and the picture is so delightfully described 
that one can perforce look through his eyes upon the scene. 
Nature in all its aspects is unfolded before us, and the panorama 
is bright with the finest colors and purest tones.—( Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) 


“A West Point Wooing,” by Clara Louise Burnham, is a 
volume of short stories, the initial story giving the title to the 
book. There are thirteen stories in all, the scene of most of 
them being laid at West Point, which place is described with 
accuracy, the life there of the cadets being entirely familiar to 
Mrs. Burnham. The stories are charmingly told, they are all 
love stories and all end happily—‘they were married and were 
ever after happy.” It makes a delightful addition to the in- 
creasing list of volumes put forth by Mrs. Burnham, and will 
be received by her numerous admirers with pleasure —(Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“The Phantom Army,” by Max Pemberton, is a story of 
a man and a mystery, crammed full of daring deed, exciting 
adventure, gallant encounter and love, intrigue, politics and 
real war. In the prefatory note the author sets forth the pur- 
pose of the story, and this is so succinctly told, and is so un- 
usual in a novel, that we cannot refrain from making an extract 
or two. “I would take this opportunity,” says the author, “of 
saying that ‘The Phantom Army’ is an attempt to depict the 
enterprise of a man who is a victim of the Napoleonic idea. In 
this endeavor I have sought to show what might be achieved 
by a lawless province, befriended by a people ripe for revolution 
and so organized that in every country of Europe a refuge from 
the law and the police is open to them.” The plot is well 
built up and the movement of the story is rapid and coherent. 
The characters are for the most part substantial and well de- 
fined, the arch villian and hero of the story being incisively 
drawn and made very real. As an adventure story it is a suc- 
cess.—(D. Appleton & Co.) 
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Four stories and two plays make up the contents of Paul 
Leicester Ford’s latest book, issued under the title of “Tattle- 
Tales of Cupid.” The tales are bright, sparkling and charming. 
The plays are rather mechanical and stiff; they would have been 
easier reading if they had been served up as stories. In spite 
of the brightness of the conversation in the stories, and it is 
exquisitely clever and delicious, bubbling with genuine wit and 
mirthful humor, we do not feel that the stories lend themselves 
as an increment in the appreciation we have for the author. We 
confess we like him best as the writer of “The Honorable Peter 
Sterling,” or “The True George Washington,” or “The Story 
of an Untold Love.” These short stories, however, are con- 
structed with the unities strictly preserved; they are dainty, 
brilliant, glowing, often piquant. If they are the offspring of 
Mr. Ford’s brain when resting from the severer labors of his 
more pretentious works they are gratefully received, quickly 
read and promptly forgotten.—(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


“A Romance of Summer Seas” is the title of “Winnie” 
Davis’ last novel, which was published about the time of her 
death. Varina Anne Jefferson-Davis was the daughter of the 
president of the Southern Confederacy, and held a peculiar 
place in the affections of all the Southern people. “A Romance 
of Summer Seas” is a distinctly unusual book, abounding in 
fine situations and dramatic dialogue. From the opening para- 
graph to the close the author seems to have known what she 
wanted to tell and to have told it in crisp, strong language and 
with a firm purpose. Southern women especially will enjoy 
this novel, although it can be recommended to all women.— 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


“The Crook of the Bough” is a good story by the author 
of “A Girl in the Karpathians,” Menie Muriel Dowie. It is an 
English story (no American girl would have a name like that!) 
and the scene is laid in London at first, with branchings out 
all over Europe. Of course it is a love story, but the ending is 
unusual and the tale is told in a style that holds the attention 
throughout the book. The conversation is fascinating and 
plentiful and the situations always interesting. A book weil 
worth reading. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In Appletons’ ”’Town and Country Library,” which we 
have before referred to as the best paper-covered series of 
novels ever issued, are several new volumes. “The Key of the 
Holy House,” a romance of old Antwerp, by Albert Lee, calls 
for nothing but praise. The story is told in fascinating lan- 
guage and possesses a strong interest up to the end, with suf- 
ficient mystery to keep the reader absorbed in the tale. “Ri- 
croft of Withens” possesses all the good qualities of Mr. Halli- 
well Sutcliffe’s previous work. He reproduces life on the moors 
with a sure, swift stroke, and his figures stand out with un- 
common vividness. The interest of the story, which is an ex- 
cellent one, is maintained to the very last. “A Writer of 
Books,” by George Paston, is along another line and is remark- 
able for the ease and excellence of its style. “George Paston” 
is the nom de plume of a woman who writes with a crisp and 
witty pen. This story is brightly written and may even be 
called a witty book, as it sparkles with clever conversation and 
quick-witted, epigrammatic sayings.—(D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


“A Lover of Truth” is a charming love story by Eliza Orne 
White, who first attracted attention with “A Browning Court- 
ship,” than which she has done nothing better. This book, 


however, is well worth reading, as it abounds in incident and 
plenty of brilliant dialogue. 


“If a man chanced to come up to 


the new woman’s standard, mentally and morally,” observes one 
of the characters, “he would be sure to put himself out of her 
good books by the kind of necktie he wore or the awkward 
way in which he held his fork.”—(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


“The House of Hidden Treasure’ has Maxwell Gray’s 
name on the title-page, and that is recommendation enough for 
most novel readers. It is a book that deals with people of our 
own generation, and it is concerned with the life of today. It 
is true that at the outset the book gives good promise of family 
ghosts and of family traditions, but as soon as the true charac- 
ters of the story appear upon the stage we recognize them as 
familiar forms. They belong to the present time and differ but 
little from personages whom one meets often here in America. 
But the novel is wholly English, as might be expected of the 
woman who wrote “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” The story 


has an absorbing interest and has already proved very popular. 
—(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“Bob, Son of Battle,” is one of the remarkable books of 
the day, about which everybody is talking. It is only the story 
of two sheep-dogs in the North of England, a bad dog and a 
good one; but it is so strongly told that it takes hold of one 
like the tales of Kipling. The author is Alfred Ollivant, a 
young Englishman who has known and loved his dog and 
writes of the dog-nature with a forceful fluency that makes the 
reader laugh and cry and even lie awake o’ nights remembering 
it. It is a most unusual book and so well worth reading that 
the publishers offer to send it post-paid to any address on ap- 
proval, to be paid for if satisfactory, or to be returned in case 
it is not wanted after examination. This is a system devised 
for the accommodation of out-of-town book buyers, and we 
think it might have special interest to some of our readers.— 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., 141-155 East 25th street, New 
York.) 


One of the most brilliant lecturers of today is John Ken- 
drick Bangs, the well-known New York humorist. His paper, 
“The Evolution of the Humorist,” is an interesting combina- 
tion of historical facts and thorough research, with that peculiar 
and original style of humor which made “Coffee and Repartee” 
and “The House-Boat on the Styx” so famous. Women’s 
clubs in search of something enlivening as well as instructive 
will do well to consult the editor of The Editor’s Drawer in 


Harper’s Monthly. 


“T have a little six-year-old niece,” writes a friend of The 
Club Woman, “who says the most quaint and entertaining 
things, and though she cannot speak plainly yet she uses some 
very large and impressive words. She came in from Sunday 
school recently and announced with genuine solemnity that 
the golden text was, ‘If any man is thirsty let him come and 
drink on me.” The dear child was so earnest I had to postpone 
my laughter. Tonight we heard her howling after she was in 
bed, and mamma stepped to the foot of the stairs and asked 
her what was the matter. She explained that she tried to think 
of pleasant things, but bears and things dropped into her mind 
and agiltated her.” 


One of the lessons which comes to us from the late Bien- 
nial is that the progress which was so marked at the meeting 
is due in a great measure to the broad democratic principles 
upon which the Federation was founded, because this organ- 
ization includes women from all walks of life, and “from the 
highest officer to the humblest club woman the line is un- 
broken.”—Rebecca D. Lowe. 
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PARLIAMENTARY USAGE. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


IV. 


COMMITTEES. 


The employment of committees is such a convenient meth- 
od of facilitating the transaction of business that their appoint- 
ment is a settled custom in all organizations, large or small. 

The advantage of having committees lies in the fact that 
the work may thus be subdivided and each committee may 
give the special subjects referred to it that careful and delib- 
erate examination which for lack of time and the multiplicity 
of the subjects considered it would be impossible for the entire 
assembly to give. 

The work of large assemblies is done so largely by com- 
mittees that often the part performed by the assembly is little 
more than voting upon the reports of committees. Obtaining 
a favorable report from a committee on any proposed measure 
is almost equivalent to favorable action by the assembly. 

' Committees may be appointed by the chair, by ballot or 
by viva voce vote of the members, but no committee can be 
appointed without the authority of the assembly, either by 
standing rule or by motion. 

Committees are of three kinds: standing committees, spe- 
cial committees and committees of the whole. As these articles 
are written with special reference to the work of women’s 
clubs, no mention need be made of joint committees or of con- 
ference committees, as they only exist in legislative bodies con- 
sisting of two branches. 

Standing committees are those which are appointed for a 
period of time, usually one year, for the performance of certain 
duties specified in advance. They are usually named with 
reference to the duties devolving upon them, as finance com- 
mittee, printing committee, program committee. But though 
the name may imply in a general way the duties of such com- 
mittees, it is necessary that these be clearly stated to obviate 
any misunderstanding. For instance, the duties of an auditing 
committee may be to examine all bills presented for payment, 
or to examine the books and vouchers of the treasurer at 
stated times. 

The by-laws or rules of every association should provide 
for the manner of appointing standing committees, designate 
the number of members of which each must consist, and define 
their duties. 

A common custom is for the newly elected president of a 
society to appoint all the standing committees. 

This custom gives the president much power, but perhaps 
not too much. Having been elected by a majority vote of the 
assembly, if he have a policy to carry out it seems right that 
he should have the appointment of the committee on whose aid 
and co-operation he must rely. If, then, he has the power to 
appoint the standing committees, it is his privilege to appoint 
a majority on each committee of those who are in sympathy 
with his views. If two parties or factions exist, the rights of 
the minority demand that they should have representation on 
every committee. 

A board of managers or directors is of the character of a 
standing committee, but its members are usually elected in the 
same manner as the officers. In the order of business, the 
report of such a board is generally the first under the head of 
reports of standing committees. 

Special committees are those whose duties are temporary 
in character. 

To provide for the appointment of a special committee, a 
motion should first be made that a committtee be appointed, or 
that a pending motion be referred to a committee. The number 
composing the committee should next be determined, and then 
the manner of, appointment. 

The motion for a special committee may include the man- 
ner of appointment and the number of members which such a 
committee should contain, but it seems more natural to first 
vote upon the motion that a committee be appointed, for the 
reason that if this motion is decided in the negative there will 
be no occasion for considering the other motions. 

After the number of which a committee is to be composed 
has been decided and the committee has been appointed, no 
additional names can be legally added. 

Any member of a society, unless personally interested in 
the question to be considered by the committee, is eligible to 
appointment, but his obligation to serve is not a question of 


parliamentary law. The member who has the welfare of the 
society at heart will be loath to shirk any of its responsibilities. 

The president of a society is often made a member of every 
standing committee, sometimes a member of every committee, 
sometimes a member without the right to vote. 

If the by-laws contain the clause, ‘““The president shall be 
ex officio a member of all committees,” the right to vote is 
granted. If it is intended that he be a member ex officio with- 
out the right to vote, the clause should read, “The president 
shall be ex officio a member of all committees, but without the 
right to vote.” 

The mistake is sometimes made of putting too much talent 
on one committee. An excellent music committee in a certain 
chutch consisted for years of two persons, one of whom was 
a good judge of music and the other did not know Old Hun- 
dred from Yankee Doodle, but, being conscious of his ignor- 
ance, he was willing to sanction whatever was suggested by 
the musical member. There was no lack of harmony on that 
committee nor in the music it provided for the church. 

Another committee appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws was composed of three persons, any one of whom was 
entirely competent to perform the task. Fortunately, one de- 
clined to serve, but before the committee had prepared its re- 
port the two remaining members had ceased to be on friendly 
terms. 

A committee appointed to act for the assembly in cases 
where a course of action has already been decided upon should 
be composed of those who are friendly to the measure. 

The member who makes the motion that a special com- 
mittee be appointed is usually named first upon the committee, 
but not of necessity. 

The first member of a committee, either standing or special, 
is the temporary chairman, and should convene the committee, 
which may then elect its chairman. 

It is so general a custom to appoint as chairman the per- 
son who made the motion for a committee or for the commit- 
ment of a motion, that a member who does not wish to serve 
in that capacity sometimes makes a motion to the effect that 
a committee be appointed of which he shall not be a member. 

If power is given the presiding officer to make the appoint- 
ment he may appoint the committee at once, or he may Say, 
“The chair will appoint the committee later.” If the committee 
is not appointed until after the close of the session, the secre- 
tary should be informed of the persons appointed, that their 
names may be entered on the record. 

(To be continued.) 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Conducted by Mrs. Etta H. Osgood. 


How many amendments can be made to an amend- 
ment? 

Just as many as can be thought of. The only restriction is 
that the proposed amendment must be germane to the motion 
or amendment it is proposed to amend. There can be but one 
amendment before the house at a time, but this amendment may 
also be amended. The presiding officer will see to it that a 
second amendment to the main question is not introduced under 
cover of an amendment to the amendment. The second amend- 
ment must amend the first amendment, not the main question, 
but after a vote has been taken on the amendment to the 
amendment, another amendment to the amendment may be 
proposed. Likewise, when the amendment to the main ques- 
tion has been voted on, another may be moved. To repeat: 
There may be before the house the main question, and amend- 
ment to it and an amendment to the amendment before any 
vote is had. An “amendment to the amendment to the amend- 
ment” is not allowed, but if the present observation lessons and 
gains continue it may be thought the human mind is capable 
of cénsidering more than three things at a time. In putting the 
question the chair will call first for the vote on the amendment 
to the amendment. Then, if it carries, on the amendment as 
amended, and if that carries, then on the main question as 
amended, three votes being required. Should the amendment 
to the amendment be lost, the question would recur to the 
amendment. Should that be lost, the chair would say, The 
question “recurs to the main question,” restating it before 
calling for the vote. In the case of sums and times or filling 
blanks there is an apparent exception to the rule that there 
can be only the primary and secondary amendment before the 
house at a time. As many sums, times or names may be men- 
tioned as there are people present. The vote is taken on the 
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longest time or the largest sum; names are taken in the order 
in which they were given, the secretary keeping a careful record. 


If, according to the constitution of a club, “all 
matters of business should be read at two consecutive 
meetings before being acted on,” would you count 
that laying the question on the table? 

No. The motion to table is a dependent motion, used for 
the purpose of delay. It requires an independent motion and 
a majority vote to take from the table. Your constitution calls 
for the second reading at the next consecutive meeting. 


When the chair states the motion, should she say, 

We shall vote on this at the next meeting; and at the 
next meeting should the president say, The unfinished 
business from last meeting is on, or how is the proper 
way to introduce the question. Please tell how the 
question should be left at the first meeting it is intro- 
duced and how it should be introduced at the second 
meeting, when a vote is to be taken on the question? 

A good way would be to have the secretary read the article 
of the constitution prescribing the rule. At the second meeting 
the records would show what had been done at the previous 
meeting. When the item special assignments was reached the 
motions would come up for their second reading and passage 
in the order recorded by the secretary. The latter officer would 
have a list made out for the president, who would say: The 
following motions were made at the last meeting and received 
their first reading. The secretary will now give the second 
reading. 


What would be done to a motion that had been 
amended at the first meeting (same case) and at the 
second meeting an amendment made to that amend- 
ment? What should the chair have done in regard to 
the last amendment? 

If the amendment had been voted on the amendment to 
the amendment could not be made until the vote had been re- 
considered. Amendments would not come under the provision 
of the constitution requiring two readings, as they are a part 
of the business already presented. 


Should the chair ever bring up a question that is 
laid on the table? 

A motion from the floor and a majority affirmative vote 
is necessary to take from the table. The chair could remind the 
. members that certain matters were on the table that ought to 
receive attention if she thought it wise. As a rule it is better 
for the chair to arrange previously for some member to bring 
it up, that she may not seem to desire to be both “the chair” 


and “the floor.” 


Can a president divide a motion capable of divi- 
sion, or should she ask permission of the club or the 
maker of the motion, and in what words? 

The division may be made by the chair if there is no objec- 
tion. If the chair does not divide it, a member may move that 
the question be divided, which is put to vote and decided like 
any other question. The chair would say: “This question 
susceptible of division; if there is ‘conséft,’ or ‘no objection’ 
we will vote upon the two sections separately.” If there were 
objection it should be raised at once. 


The constitution of our club (Art. 49) states our 
hour of adjournment to be 5.30. Shattuck, our parlia- 
mentary authority, says that in the case of a stated hour 
for adjournment, the time may be extended by an in- 
dependent motion and vote. Must this be unanimous, 
as being the suspension of a rule? 
The time of adjournment being a part of your constitution 

must come under suspension. 


What should be done with a treasurer's report? 
Is it correct to move to accept it if the bills have not 


heen audited? 
It is incorrect, though frequently done by societies which 


ought to know better. 


Is it ever correct to move to accept a treasurer's 


report? If so, when? 
After the auditor’s report has been read and accepted. The 
treasurer reports, then the auditor. The latter’s report is af- 


firmed, then the report of the treasurer. 


rae bills be audited before or after they are 
paid: 

_ Approved by the proper authority, paid and then audited. 
It is not customary for the auditor to report at any except the 
annual meeting. An auditor is often an outside person, or at 
least a member not on the executive board. In many societies, 
however, the auditor is a member of the executive. 


May a member of a club, after presenting a motion, 

as did Senator Morgan in 1886, have at his own re- 

quest the same laid upon the table? (P. 106, Cushing’s 

Manual, Revised Edition, Art. 171). 

Parliamentary law does not reveal any good and sufficient 
reason why a plain, every-day club woman has not all the rights 
and privileges of a U. S. senator, barring special rules that 
apply only to the body that makes them. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Mrs. Viola Price Franklin. 


S the time now approaches for clubs to plan their pro- 
grams for next year, we desire to urge a trial of uni- 
versity extension courses. Correspondence is solicit- 
ed with every club that desires to pursue a systematic 
plan of study. It will put new life into any club to 

have its members brought into touch with current thought 
along the various lines of university work. So much has been 
said in this department about the advantages of this method 
over the desultory ones often employed by women’s clubs, that 
further argument seems unnecessary. But May L. Cheney, sec- 
retary for University Extension, the University of California, 
says very pointedly on this subject: “In the course of a month 
the members may be called upon to listen to accounts of such 
widely divergent matters as ‘The Building of a Battle Ship,’ 
‘A Search for the North Pole,’ ‘India and Her People,’. ‘The 
Scientific Use of Hypnotism.” A serious case of mental dys- 
pepsia must inevitably develop if any member attempts to give 
thorough study to the heterogeneous subjects contained in such 
a year’s program. The defense of the system is that the mem- 
bers do not desire to do any work between lectures, and merely 
wish for the pleasure of an afternoon’s entertainment, with 
such scraps of information as can be obtained in that way. 
University extension is not for that class of women of leisure 
who have no desire for systematic study. Its purpose is 
serious.” 

Mrs. Sara Hartman, editor of the Woman’s Department in 
the San Francisco Evening Post, kindly sent us the article on 
“University Extension and Women’s Clubs” contributed to her 
department by Mrs. May L. Cheney. The following extract 
from the same will be of interest to the readers of The Club 
Woman, since it gives an account of the progress of the move- 
ment in California: 

“In England and in the Eastern States that have followed 
England’s example in organizing University Extension classes, 
the expense is borne by the local circle, which engages the lec- 
turer. In California, university extension has had a somewhat 
different development. The first lectures were given by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the State University, and the regents 
decided that no charge should be made for these lectures ex- 
cept in cases where there were heavy travelling expenses. As 
a matter of fact, most of the lectures given in the past nine 
years have been entirely free to the public. The majority of 
them have been given in the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art in 
San Francisco. This building being the property of the 
university furnishes a permanent home for the extension de- 
partment in San Francisco. Lectures have also been given in 
Oakland, San Jose, Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Cruz and 
Sacramento. 

“The range of subjects is wide. The majority have been 
literary, but such subjects as ‘The Glacial Epoch of California, 
treated by Dr. Joseph LeConte; ‘The Physiology of the Eye, 
by Dr. D’Ancona; ‘Physiography,’ by Dr. Fairbanks, appear in 
the list. Written papers by members of the classes are not re- 
quired, but the final examination is given that those who enter 
as students may receive certificates for the work done, which, 
in case the holder registers as a regular student at the univer- 
sity, will be counted as regular university credit toward a de- 

ree. 
“Before leaving the subject of university extension, men- 
tion should be made of the agricultural meetings held through- 
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out the state under the direction of the department of agricul- 
ture of the University of California. These are as truly univer- 
sity extension work as the lectures given in San Francisco. 
Their object is to furnish a means of spreading abroad and 
practically applying the scientific knowledge gained at the 
university. Over a hundred meetings will be held this year 
under the direction of Professor Wickson and his assistants. 

“This effort of the department of agriculture is due to the 
same feeling that prompted the University of Cambridge to 
organize the university extension movement, the feeling that 
‘the work of diffusing scientific knowledge and creating a desire 
for a higher and better intellectual and aesthetic life is no less 
important than the advance of scientific knowledge itself by 
original investigation and discovery.’ 

“MAY L. CHENEY, 

“Secretary for University Extension, University of California.” 


Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, who is such an _ enthusiastic 
worker in the university extension department of Chicago Uni- 
versity, has received this year a number of letters inquiring 
about details in the formation and management of university 
extension classes. She has consented to return open answers 
to these through the columns of The Club Woman, and also 
to answer any questions which readers may care to put to her. 
We take pleasure in making this announcement, and hope our 
readers will take advantage of this excellent opportunity of 
finding out how to remove all difficulties in the way of organ- 
ization. Mrs. Moore’s wide experience in this work, to which 
she is devoting her life, gives assurance that her suggestions 
will be most helpful. Communications should be addressed to 
Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, Box 196, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


SOME OPEN ANSWERS to Correspondents, by Mrs. Ella 
Adams Moore, Associate in English Literature, University 
of Chicago: 

One lady writes from a town of si sand inhabitants: 
“There is no club in our little city doing real literary work, 
and it seems very hard to interest the women in anything but 
society and church work. Personally, I should like very much 
to do some careful study, but feel that I cannot undertake the 
regular correspondence work alone, as a course is more ex- 
. pensive than I can afford. Can you suggest any way out of my 
difficulty?” 

Your case is one of scores which come to my notice yearly. 
Yes, I think I can suggest something. It is that you look care- 
fully over the list of your friends and acquaintances in your 
town and select the names of the eight or ten most likely to 
be interested in something besides “‘society or church work.” 
Invite these to a meeting at your home to consider a plan for 
study for next winter. Before the date for the meeting, write 
to the university with which you are in closest touch for in- 
formation in regard to its extension classes, correspondence 
courses, etc. Write to your friends in other cities who have 
had experience in conducting clubs for doing “real literary 
work” and get their suggestions. In a word, become thorough- 
ly informed yourself as to what can be done and how it can be 
done. Then, when your friends meet, tell them how much you 
can accomplish in the year; wax enthusiastic, if you will, on 
the benefits of such work; then produce your documents and 
explain how you are to go to work to accomplish all these 
wonderful results. I have faith that you will succeed in inter- 
esting them. 


A club member from a Chicago club writes: “Our club 
has been working in literature for several years,-but now we 
feel that, as a club, we wish to do more thorough and effective 
work. Can you give us any information as to helps to be had 
from the University?” 

The University of Chicago plans to furnish aid to the study 
clubs in three ways: First, through its Lecture-Study Depart- 
ment. A course in this department consists of six lectures. 
The number who may attend is unlimited. The fee is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for the course, with the expenses 
of the lecturer. Second, through its Class-Study Department. 
A course in this department consists of twelve lessons of two 
hours each; the number in each class is limited to thirty, and 
the fee for the course is one hundred dollars. Third, through 
its Club-Study Department. For information in regard to this 
department see the March issue of The Club Woman, Univer- 
sity Extension Department. More detailed information may be 
secured by addressing the secretaries of the various depart- 
ments. 


A woman who is organizing a club asks: “What do you 
consider should be the number of members in order for a club 
to secure the best results from study?” 

Never more than thirty, and usually the best results will 
be obtained with a number much smaller than that. As a gen- 
eral thing, the smaller the number in the class the greater is 
the freedom in discussion and the less friction in the manage- 
ment. 


Still another letter: “Our club numbers twenty members, 
but of this number only four or five care to do any real study. 
We—the four or five—should like to do some definite, careful 
work next year, but the rest of the club will not consent to 
undertake anything which involves much study.” 

Why not form a little class of the four or five elect, and 
then accomplish so much that others, “seeing your good work,” 
will be constrained to join in it next year? 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NEWS. 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the University of Chicago 
continues as popular as ever. He has given a great number 
of extension courses during the past year, and has many en- 
gagements already made for next year. _ aoa 

Dr. Oscar L. Triggs, of the same university, 1s giving a 
course in the “Modern Drama” before a small study club in 
Hyde Park, Chicago. 

A class from the Arche Club of Chicago is studying Ameri- 
can Literature under the direction of Mrs. Porter L. Mac- 
Clintock of the University of Chicago. 

The Stevan University Extension Club of Chicago is enter- 
ing upon its sixth term’s work, under the direction of Mrs. Ella 
Adams Moore of the Department of English in the University 
of Chicago. Their work this year is in Modern American Lit- 
erature. 

Mrs. Moore has recently planned an interesting course in 
the poetry of Robert Browning for the Woman’s Club of He- 
lena, Montana. 

Mr. F. G. Franklin, instructor in American History, the 
University of Nebraska, recently lectured on “The Discovery 
of America” before the Lincoln Woman’s Club. 


CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


May Alden Ward. 


MODERN RUSSIA. 


1. The Country. 
1. Its Extent, Boundaries and Physical Features. 
2. The Birth of the Empire. 
3. Introduction of Christianity. 
4. Origin of the Russian Greek Church. 
2. The People. 
1. Cossacks, Mongols and Tartars. 
2. The Conquered Races of the Western Frontier. 
3. Character of the Ruling Classes. 
4. Condition of the Peasantry. 
3. The Old Capital, Moscow. 
1. The Muscovite City. 
2. Origin, History, Influence. 
3. The Kremlin. 
4. Peter the Great. 1689-1725. 
1. Personality and Character. 
2. Attempt to Make Russia European Instead of 
Asiatic. 
3. Various Reforms. 
4. War with Charles XII. 
5. St. Petersburg, the New Capital. 
1. Origin and Situation. 
2. Its Architectural Features. 
6. Women Rulers. 
1 Catherine I. 
2. Anne. 
3. Elizabeth. 
7. Catherine II. 
Character and Policy of Catherine the Great. 
Relations with France. 
Partition of Poland. 
Extension of Russian Territory. 
Her Son, “Paul, the Madman.” 
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8. Alexander I. 
I. — the Allies Against France. 
2. akes League with Napoleon. 
3. Napoleon Invades Russia. 
9. Nicholas I 
1. How He Came to the Throne.—Constantine. 
2. Polish Insurrection. 
3. Crimean War. 
10. Alexander II. 
1. Emancipation of the Serfs. 
2. The Mir and the Zemstvo. 
3. Russia in European Politics. 
11. Nihilism. 
1. Origin of the Nihilists. 
2. Their Causes of Complaint. 
3. Strength of the Organization. 
4. Plots Against the Czar’s Life. 
12. Alexander III. “One Law, One Religion, One Race.” 
1. Race Persecutions. 
Laws Against the Jews. 
Sorrows of Finland. 
Poles and Germans. 
13. _Religious Persecutions. 
Roman Catholics. 
Lutherans and Stundists. 
Doukhobers and Other Sects. 
15. Educational System of Russia. 
1. The Universities. y 
2. Present Policy of the Empire in Regard to Edu- 
cation. 
3. Teachings of the Priests. 
14. Some Russian Novelists and Their Political Influence. 
1. Gogol. 
2. Dostoyevsky. 
3. Turgeneff. 
4. Tolstoi. 
16. The Russian Government. 
1. Absolute Monarchy. Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial Functions All United in the Czar. The 
Czar is the State. 
2. Czar the Head of the Church. 
3. Bureaucratic Policy. 
17. Penal System. 
1. Siberia.—Exiles. 
2. Russian Prisons. 
3. Russian Police. 
18. Nicholas II 
1. Character of the Present Czar. 
2. The Peace Proclamation. 
3. Influence in European Politics. 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 


History of Russia, by Leroy Beaulieu, 3 vols. 
History of Russia, by Alfred Ramband. 
Russians and Germans, by Victor Tissot. 
Modern Russia, by Julius Eckardt. 

Russia, by D. Mackensie Wallace, 2 vols. 
History of Peter the Great, by Schuyler. 
Memoirs of Catherine II. 

Crimean War, by Kinglake. 

Memoirs of Madame Swetchine. 

Fathers and Sons; Lisa; Smoke, by Turgeneff. 
Russia Before Europe, by Alfred Austin. 
Russian Politics, by Herbert M. Thomson. 

_ Pictures of Russian History and Russian Literature, by 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky. 

Russian Traits and Terrors, by E. B. Lanier. 

The Russian Storm Cloud; King Stork and King Log; 
The Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak. 

Siberia and the Exile System, by George Kennan. 

Slav or Saxon, by William D. Foulke. 

_ Tales from the Dead House; Humiliated and Offended; 
Crime and Punishment; The Brothers Karamazov, by Dos- 
toyevsky. 

War and Peace; Anne Karenina; My Confession; My 
Religion, by Tolstoi. 

What to Do, by Tolstoi. 

Russia Under Alexander III, by S. Hammelstierna. 
Young Folks’ History of Russia, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Studies in Russia, by A. J. C. Hare. 

Studies in Russian Literature, C. E. Turner. 

Russian Novelists, by E. M. de Vogue. — 


Great Masters of Russian Literature in the roth Century, 
by E. Dupuy. 
Russia and Turkey in the roth Century, by E. W. Latimer. 


For list of books on Russia that can be borrowed, write 
to the Anna Ticknor Library Association, Trinity Court, 
Boston. 

Questions concerning club study, methods, authorities, etc., 
will be answered in this department. Communications should 
be addressed to Mrs. May Alden Ward, 62 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


We have prepared, very carefully, the list of books for 
club study advertised by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in this num- 
ber, for the purpose of helping clubs to make selections, either 
for study in classes or for supplementary reading; and we 
would urge especially that program and class committees will 
look over this advertisement and send for the handsome illus- 
trated catalogue before making up their lists for the coming 
season. Please mention The Club Woman when you write, 
either for text-books or catalogue. ’ 


SUGGESTIONS. 


At the recent First District Convention, held in Beloit, 
Wis., Mrs. M. Wentworth Hopper suggested the following 
questions for discussion. They are worth consideration in 
every club: 

How does a lack of knowledge of parliamentary law affect 
the business of a club? 

How does this lack affect the social life of a club? 

Should the few who have some knowledge of parliamentary 
law refrain from using that knowledge because others in the 
club are without it? 

If so, why? 

How do business men gain their knowledge of parliament- 
ary law? 

Do they ever suffer from lack of it—in common council, 
board of education, etc.? 

What effect does a study of parliamentary law have upon 
the mind of the student? 

Is there any study which tends more directly to develop a 
logical mind? 

Should it be regarded as a study for such women only as 
intend taking an active part in clubs or other organizations? 


A good many bright things were said at the convention, 
says Zona Gale in the Evening Wisconsin, some of them worth 
remembering. Among them were: 

Suggestion for a club motto: “From each as she has 
power to give; to each‘as she has need.” 

“When every woman rises to her opportunity, the world 
will be purified.” 

“We even hope to get to that point in the study of parlia- 
mentary law that we may see our pet measure lost without feel- 
ing any personal inconvenienee. Most men learn parliamentary 
law from women who are club members!” 


Miss Grace Louise Phillips of the Lenox Library in New 
York city has started what she considers a new occupation for 
women, as she says no other one, to her knowledge, is in the 
business. She gets data for club women who are asked to read 
abstruse papers before their respective associations, and have 
neither the time nor the ability to hunt up facts for themselves. 
We cordially recommend the scheme to those of our readers 
who have need of any such assistance. 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


President, 
MRS. WILLIAM B. LOWE, 
513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Vice;Presider.t, 
MRS. SARAH 8. PLATT, 
Hotel Metropole, Denver, Colo. 


Recording Secretary, 
MRS. EMMA A. FOX, 
21 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
MRS. G. W. KBNDRICK, Jr., 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer, 
MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Auditor, 
MRS. ¢. P. BARNES, 
1026 8rd Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION, 


Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Platt, president and 
vice-president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will meet in Milwaukee the 
last week in May to talk over with the local 
board the arrangements for the next Biennial, 
which will convene in that city in 1900. 

At the same time there will be a board 
meeting, called to settle some executive busi- 
ness matters. After the meeting Mrs. Lowe 
and Mrs. Platt will visit several State Federations, which have 
invited them to come in the interests of the General Federation. 


In response to several requests we reprint the following 
amendments to the bylaws, which were made at Denver in 


June, 1808. 
REPRESENTATION. 

Article I, Section 8.—Each federated club of fifty members 
or less shall be entitled to be represented by its president or 
her appointee only. 

Each club between fifty and one hundred members shall 
be entitled to be represented by its president or her appointee 
and one delegate. 

For each additional one hundred members or a fraction 
thereof, a club shall be entitled to one additional delegate. 

The minimum representation of each State Federation shall 
be five delegates. 

Each State Federation of over twenty-five clubs shall be 
entitled to one additional delegate for every twenty-five clubs 
or majority fraction thereof. 

DUES. 

Article III., Section 7.—The annual dues for clubs shall be 
at the rate of ten cents per capita. 

The annual dues for State Federations shall be at the rate 
of twenty-five cents per club. 

Dues shall be paid annually the first of May, beginning with 


1900. 


It is pretty well known among club women, we believe, that 
the G. F. W. C. has adopted as its patriotic song, “March On, 
Brave Lads, March On.” This song was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Federation at Denver, July 27, 1898. It has the distinction 
of being the only war song in the world written (words and 
music) by women and adopted by women. In the introduction 
the left hand plays “Dixie,” the right hand “Yankee Doodle,” 
and both airs are joined in the song itself. The words were 
written by Miss Anna J. Hamilton of Louisville, Ky., and it 
was sung at the Biennial with great success by Miss Anita Mul- 
doon, who contributed so much to the program at Denver. 
The song can be had of Miss Hamilton, at 723 Third Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 


& 


The relation of State and General Federations, which has 
been so ably discussed for several months in our “President’s 
Corner,” is engaging the attention of thousands of club women 
all over the country. Indeed, the Worcester Woman’s Club, 
one of the largest Massachusetts clubs, has seen fit to take 
action with regard to it. A letter has been sent to the State 
Committee of Correspondence containing several suggestions. 

First, That the State Committee of Correspondence find out 
the opinions of the other clubs in Massachusetts on the ques- 
tion of reorganization of the General Federation, and ascer- 
tain their willingness to withdraw from membership in the 
present organization if such action seems necessary. 


Second, That the State Committee of Correspondence find 
out the opinions of other clubs in other states in regard to the 
matter. 

Third, That the committee recommend to the General Fed- 
eration representation by State Federation only. 

The concluding clause declares that the Worcester Wo- 
man’s Club stands ready to relinquish membership in the Gen- 
eral Federation whenever such action seems necessary to facili- 
tate the reorganization of the General Federation so as to in- 
clude only State Federations. 

This letter was drawn up for the club by a committee com- 
posed of Miss Henshaw, Mrs. C. C. Baldwin and Mrs. H. I. 
Comins. 

A meeting of the Massachusetts State Committee of Cor- 
respondence was held March 17, to consider this letter from 
the Worcester club. The result was the following letter: 


ashy S. Ward, Secretary of the Worcester Woman's 
ub: 

Dear Madam,—tThe resolutions submitted by the Worcester 
Woman’s Club have been carefully considered by this commit- 
tee, and we would say in reply that while we recognize your 
right to advocate a reform which you believe will strengthen 
the General Federation, and be helpful in conducting its affairs, 
yet the change you propose is a constitutional one, and can be 
acted on only at the Biennial of 1900. An opportunity for you 
to bring these resolutions before the officers and presidents of 
clubs for discussion will be given at the Council meeting to be 
held in Philadelphia, June 1, 2 and 3 next. Would it not seem 
more loyal to the General Federation to present these resolu- 
tions at this meeting, especially appointed for counsel and co- 
operation, and there ascertain the wishes of the majority? 

The members of this committee have the interest of the 
General Federation so much at heart that they deprecate the 
last paragraph of your resolutions, and they can but feel that 
any reform you desire to inaugurate can be more easily brought 
about by remaining a member of the organization than by 
relinquishing your membership, and thereby losing your ballot, 
which is the medium through which all the reforms must come. 
Your resolutions are herewith returned.—Anna D. West, chair- 
man; Mrs. May Alden Ward, Mrs. Ella L. T. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Harriet A. Bean. 


The episode is not without interest for every part of the 
country, and all club women will be watching for the outcome. 


“For many months I have been intending to write and 
express my appreciation of The Club Woman, but my time is 
so completely occupied that I find little leisure for even neces- 
sary correspondence. I know, however, that a word of com- 
mendation never comes amiss to those who are striving to 
please in the field of journalism. All who take The Club Wo- 
man here are well pleased with it, and I think you will find the 
number of subscribers increasing from this time on, so many 
have said to me, ‘Oh, I mean to subscribe for it, but I neglect 
it constantly.’ As an officer of the State Teachers’ Association 
on the one hand and a member of the Educational Committee 
of the State Federation on the other (I see that against my will 
I have expressed myself as if I approved of a distinction, when 
IT do not), I am especially interested in those articles relating 
to the co-operation of the various lines of education, and I 
hope to see much more along the same line. We have not yet 
accomplished much of what we hope for here in the cause of 
education, but we are full of enthusiasm, and we hope to see 
the day soon when teachers and club women will learn that their 
work is together.’—Mrs. Don R. Coray, Ogden, Utah. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


T the invitation of the Fitchburg Woman’s Club the 
regular quarterly meeting of the State Federation will 
be held in the Unitarian Church at Fitchburg, on 
Thursday, April 6, which all members of the clubs 
forming the State Federation may attend. The pro- 

’ gram will be as follows: 

Morning Session. Ir A. M.—Subject, “The Domestic 
Problem.” Introduction by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. “The Domestic Situation To- 
Day.” Speaker to be announced later. “A Readjustment of 
Household Expenditures.” Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Discussion till 12.45. 

Afternoon Session. 2 P. M.—Presentation of New Clubs: 
Anna Ticknor Library Association, Ayer Woman’s Club, 
Brockton Woman’s Club, Littleton Woman’s Club, New Eng- 
land Bradford Academy Club, Quinshipaug Woman’s Club, 
Riverside Club. ‘A Possible Solution of the Domestic Prob- 
lem.” Mrs. Alice N. George. “The Relation of the Domestic 
Problem to the Present Industrial Situation.” Professor Ed- 
ward Cummings, Harvard University. Discussion. 

Following is the circular just issued by the Committee on 
Social Service. Although it is long, we reprint the whole of it, 
as we believe it contains many suggestions which will be of 
direct value to other Federations; and also because, we believe, 
it is the first state circular to be issued under the new Socio- 
logical Department of the G. F. W. C.: 

There are indications that many federated clubs feel the 
obligation of supplementing self-education by. reaching out for 
the larger human interests in their respective communities. 
Certain clubs are already developing work of educational or 
sociological importance. The following suggestions are of- 
fered in the hope of bringing all the clubs into more vital re- 
lations with social problems, human needs, and a more beautiful 
environment. We recognize that conditions in a large city, a 
factory town, or a rural community, are essentially different. 
The good judgment of each club can be relied on to seize upon 
its own special opportunities. 

Care should be taken to understand thoroughly the local 
situation; to aid established, specialized organizations instead of 
duplicating endeavors; to gain the sympathy and co-operation 
of officials (school committee, selectmen, etc.), wherever possi- 
ble; to secure local specialists for conference and moral support; 
to be constructive rather than destructive; and to win the re- 
spect of the community by deliberate, well-chosen, consecutive 
effort to attain a clearly defined aim. 

These efforts, while they should mean great good to the 
community, and are a demonstration of the splendid power of 
co-operation, are also valuable for the individual enrichment 
which results. 

It is generally conceded that industrial laws in Massachu- 
setts are not only the best of all the States, but are also wisely 
and thoroughly enforced. Nearly all the sweat-shops have been 
driven out of the Commonwealth. Our State Federation finds 
already done much of the work so imperatively demanded of 
the Industrial Committees of other State Federations. This 
evidence of the advanced and intelligent public opinion which 
has demanded this status is very gratifying. But it does not 
justify the Massachusetts clubs in 

“The unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 


INVESTIGATION. 


Probably nothing would deepen the sympathies and broaden 
the intelligence of club women like understanding the condi- 
tions around them. 

If the work were well laid out by an experienced person, 
a club might conduct an investigation into the industrial, 
economic, educational, racial, and religious conditions of the 
whole population, as well as those in the tenement districts, and 
also the means of relief by charities (public and private), by 
churches or other organizations. Manufacturing towns are 
special fields for this work. Considerable information is al- 
ready available at the State House. 

To be of sociological value, investigations should be ac- 


curate, systematic, thorough, long continued, carefully tabulated, 
and then given to a trained statistician for topical analysis. 

Any club willing to undertake so difficult a task is requested 
to confer with this committee. 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. ~ 


y 

There was a most gratifying response to our former cir- 
cular interesting the clubs in the Massachusetts Consumers’ 
League. A few federated clubs have not yet devoted a session 
to its consideration. But several clubs have felt the economic 
and moral value of the work, and become responsible for estab- 
lishing local branches of the League. Large numbers of club 
women have enrolled as individual members. Both means of 
helpfulness are earnestly recommended by the Federation. 

Believing that many wish to go a step further, we have 
asked the League to print a special circular, giving definite 
instructions for the practical work of investigation. Herein 
lies a great opportunity. 


THE STATE LAWS. 


The State officials have kindly promised to print a special 
edition of the laws relating to women and children in industry, 
for the use of clubs in our State Federation. As several bills 
are now pending which may affect the conditions, these laws 
will not be printed until after the legislature adjourns. A copy 
will be sent to each club before the first meeting next autumn. 
The clubs are requested to devote one or more sessions to read- 
ing and discussing these laws. 


A SHORTER WORK-DAY. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Denver is the following:— 

Resolved, fourth, That in mull, factory, workshop, laundry, 
and mercantile establishments, the maximum working-day for 
women and children shall not exceed eight hours, or forty- 
eight hours per week. 

We ask each club to find out the State laws relating to hours 
of labor, and the bills bearing on this question which are before 
the legislature. If, after investigation, the clubs believe a 
shorter work-day to be desirable for the general welfare, they 
should assume the duty of influencing legislation to secure it. 

A club could gain interesting and valuable information by 
having a special committee to report, quarterly, on the bills 
relating to labor which are pending at the State House. 

This committee should also take cognizance of similar 
measures in Congress. This work is in harmony with another 
resolution adopted at the Biennial:— 

Resolved, fifth, That, so far as possible, uniform labor legis- 
lation shall be secured throughout the different States. 

The bills now in the hands of Congressional committees 
would make an excellent basis for study on the industrial situa- 
tion. 

The Committee on Social Service recognizes the intimate 
relation between the present industrial problem and the appal- 
ling need of training the young to use their hands as a means 
to gainful occupations. Manual training for girls as well as 
boys, when universally given through the country, can hardly 
fail to reduce the great army of the unskilled. We therefore 
urge the clubs to co-operate with the Education Committee of 
the State Federation, when it presents its plan for establishing 
vacation schools with manual training for boys and girls. 


CHILD LABOR. 


“No child under thirteen years of age shall be employed at 
any time in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establish- 
ment,” reads the Massachusetts law governing child labor. 
Legislation is pending, however, in favor of making the age 
limit fourteen years instead of thirteen; and club women are 
urged to use their influence with legislators to secure the passage 
of a measure, which shall mean one year more of.preparation to 
the child, who is ill enough fitted at the age of fourteen to join 
the vast army of wage-earners. 

It is believed that there are cases in every community, be- 
vond the knowledge of the truant-officer, where the parents are 
indifferent about the children’s scheoling, or where great 
poverty or shiftlessness makes the need of the child’s possible 
earnings excuse for misrepresenting the age to employer or 
teacher, and the boy or girl is put to work and robbed of the 
advantages the State tries to afford him or her. 

_ Is not your club ready to hunt up these children in_your 
community, and to report to the proper authorities? For it 
is to be remembered that the club’s best effort lies in co-opera- 
tion with those who are empowered to act rather than in an 
attempt to right any wrong alone and unauthorized. You will 
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not only help the child by securing to him what is legally his 
due; but, in bringing him one step nearer skilled labor and 
consequent higher wages, you will lighten the community’s bur- 
den of poverty and contribute toward the solution of the whole 
industrial problem. 

THE CURFEW BELL. 

The attention of the clubs is called to the ordinance of the 
curfew, as it has been introduced in certain cities and towns of 
the Commonwealth. Good examples of this ordinance may be 
obtained by sending to the City Hall in Cambridge or Newton. 
Word comes of the wonderful success’of the measure, where it 
is being enforced, in sending flying home, just before the fatal 
hour, the members of the various sidewalk gangs of children 
that menace the peace of the community. Such a means of pre- 
venting the mischief that is brewed on the street corner, and 
of saving the boys and girls from themselves, deserves the 
serious consideration of all who see what those children may be- 
come if left to themselves. What can club women do about it? 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 

There is a bill before Congress to establish national postal 
savings-banks, which are especially needed in the South and 
West and in isolated small villages all over the country. This 
bill is modelled on the English plan, so that deposits, large or 
small, made at a post-office, can be drawn instantly on present- 
ing the receipt at a post-office anywhere in the United States. 
Congress is waiting for pressure of public opinion before pass- 
ing this law. To this end, the women of Massachusetts clubs 
are asked to interest the men in their communities, and to in- 
fluence the senators and representatives from our Common- 
wealth, either by petition or personal appeal. 

STAMP SAVINGS SOCIETY. 

Time is necessary to put the postal banks in operation, 
but clubs may wisely aid the thrift movement by establishing 
local stations of the Massachusetts Stamp Savings Society. 

This system of receipts for small savings, by colored stamps, 
involves no expense. The society supplies the material, and 
will refund the money advanced for stamps. School-houses 
could be secured for stations; and the work of receiving de- 
posits, for one hour weekly, may be shared by club members. 
Not only should every school district have a station, but a cen- 
tral place should be provided for Saturday nights, to encourage 
small wage-earners. The teaching of thrift tends to lessen the 
destitution and poverty which underlie many of the great social 


problems. 
VESTIBULE STREET-CARS. 

Every woman has sympathy for the motormen and con- 
ductors of our street-cars, as they stand for hours, unprotected, 
facing the fierce and stinging snows of our rigorous climate. 

There is a bill before the present legislature to compel all 
street-car corporations to provide vestibule cars, such as are 
used in many localities. These give, not only protection to the 
men, but prevent the cold drafts and gusts of dust which annoy 
passengers whenever a door opens. 

The clubs are urged to influence the representatives from 
their communities to vote for this bill. The matter demands 
immediate attention, or it may be too late. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 


The clubs, especially in the smaller towns, are asked to 
actively aid in beautifying their localities. One means, simple, 
inexpensive, and enjoyable, is the annual celebration of Arbor 
Day. The proper authorities could assign a street or roadway 
on which six trees should be planted every year. Future gen- 
erations may gratefully recognize it at “The Woman’s Club 
Row.” The annual tree-planting could be a field-day, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies of speeches, poems, etc. This experiment 
might prove an example to the schools. 

By applying to the United States Department of the In- 
terior, at Washington, a pamphlet may be obtained free, which 
gives full particulars about trees, time, methods, etc. This 
shows the importance which the government attaches to Arbor 
Day. If there is a local Village Improvement Society, secure its 
co-operation. 

To develop the aesthetic, a public-spirited club might offer 
a prize to the Fae which, within a given time, would produce 
the most beautiful school-yard. The club might give helpful 
hints for flower-beds, shrubbery, the hiding of ugly brick walls 
with vines, and screening out-houses with greenery. The prize 
could be awarded by a vote of the club; and it might be well to 
stipulate that the prize-money should be expended for picture or 
cast, as a permanent adornment of the winning school. 

A winter prize might also be offered for the most success- 


ful school window-boxes. Whatever brings club and school 
into closer relations helps both. 

The clubs are asked to use their influence: (1) \toward re- 
claiming ugly spots, such as dumping-grounds, cellar-holes, 
etc.; (2) to utilize and preserve, in the interest of beauty, any 
special natural features, such as a grove, cliff, river, pond, 
brook, or beach; (3) to prevent the improper cutting down of 
trees, and to secure judicious pruning and thinning out; and 
(4) to strenuously oppose the disfigurement of landscape and 
highway by advertisements. 

A sagacious club will strive for the co-operation of officials 
and influential citizens, and win the confidence and sympathy 
of the public by getting advice from an expert in landscape 
gardening. Any work of this kind requires great tact not to 
antagonize officials and land-owners, to whom the strongest 
argument may be that of increased valuation. 

THE CATERPILLAR PEST. 

A few women of public spirit, in certain Massachusetts 
towns, have used the children as exterminators of the gypsy 
moth. They offered ten cents a hundred for the little nests, or 
cocoons. The two children securing the two largest numbers 
also received prizes of five and three dollars. Many poor chil- 
dren earned money that they needed, and the ravages of the 
caterpillars were checked. Clubs in towns afflicted with these 
pests might imitate this success. By writing to Professor 
Fernald, State Agricultural College, Amherst, they may obtain 
instructions as to methods, time, burning of nests, ete. 

FOR STUDY OF READING. 

This committee recommends the following books for a 
brief study on the general subject of social conditions:— 

English Social Movements. Robert A. Woods. 

Industrial Evolution of the United States. Carroll D. 


Wright. 
Social Theory: A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. 


John Bascom. 
Published by Scribner. 


The Social Horizon. 
Faith and Social Service. Rev. George Hodges, D. D. 
Published by Crowell. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. 
Jacob A. Riis. 


Unto this Last. John Ruskin. 
How the Other Half Lives. 

The Workers in the East. The Workers in the West. 
fessor Walter Wyckoff. 

The City Wilderness. Robert A. Woods. 

Women’s Work. Lady Dilke. 

Clubs intending to study thoroughly any branch of so- 
ciology or economics are referred to the Anna Ticknor Library 
Association for specialized lists of books. These lists are ten 
cents per copy; and the books may be obtained by mail, at the 
rate of two cents a day for each book and return postage. Ad- 
dress. Trinity Court, Boston. 

Clubs wishing to use any topics designated in this circular, 
on “Home Talent” days, may be glad to know that many of 
them are briefly, but admirably treated in the Leaflets issued by 
the League for Social Service, 105 East 22d Street, New Y 
City. They may also be obtained at Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. Lists sent free 
on application. ° 

Among the publications of the Church Social Union are 
many well-written pamphlets (10 cents each) on industrial, so- 
ciological, and educational matters, especially those from num- 
bers 25 to 48, and in Series B. Apply for list to No. 1 Joy 
Street, Boston. 

- N.B.—To incorporate these suggestions into practical work, 
each club is urged to assign the various subdivisions to com- 
mittees and to hold the chairmen responsible for definite re- 
ports of their action. 

Certain lines of-this work, which need the interest and co- 
operation of the whole community, might be forwarded by a 
wise setting forth of the subject in the local newspapers. To 
this end the various committees might formulate their gathered 
information; and, after receiving the indorsement of the club, 
it could be given to local journals. This would help to enlist 
public sympathy before undertaking the work. 

The clubs are hereby notified that in due time this com- 
mittee will send circulars of inquiry as to what parts of the 
above work have been undertaken by each club. 

“Opportunities are commands.” 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe. Chairman. 
- Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, 
Mrs. Alice Buswell Towle, 
Committee on Social Service. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


At a meeting of the delegates to the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs of Pennsylvania, held in Chester, Pa., November, 
1898, the following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to or- 
ganize a Federation Traveling Club.” 

Some of the reasons which led to the unanimous adoption 
of that resolution were these: 

Our members are sufficiently well read and experienced to 
appreciate the advantages of foreign travel; it gives broader 
ideas of people and things, a wider mental horizon, an ability 
to read history in a new light and with greater pleasure; it fur- 
nishes a healthy and most enjoyable relaxation from usual 
cares, and gives a certain variety of education that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. Many members who have long desired 
a trip abroad have been hindered by a lack of definite and re- 
liable information as to routes, accommodations, and expenses; 
many have been deterred by a lack of suitable companionship. 
Those who have contemplated joining organized parties have 
found many tours to be of so expensive a character as to be 
suited for millionaires only; they have found other tours to be 
planned on a basis so economical as to be miserly, lacking 
many comforts to which our members are accustomed in daily 
life; or what is more frequent, they have found that the route 
of travel did not include many places which there was an eager 
desire to visit. 

There was a desire for the co-operation of members to se- 
cure comfort, proper companionship, a reduction in living ex- 
penses while abroad, and a reduction in transportation. What 
co-operation can do in such respects was amply illustrated by 
the journeys to and from Denver last June when the National 
Federation met there.. The delegates who had the advantage of 
co-operation, rode in through cars luxuriously fitted and had 
agreeable companionship; yet their expenses were less than 
the expenses of those who without the advantage of co-opera- 
tion made their trips as individuals. 

Pursuant to the above-mentioned resolution, a committee 
is to organize a Federation Traveling Club. As its first effort 
this committee has arranged for a tour abroad which it deems 
well adapted to the needs of a Federation club. On this tour a 
great diversity of tastes can be gratified, not only in respect to 
the countries to be visited, but also in respect to the character 
of the accommodations. One will have an opportunity to make 
the tour luxuriously, moderately or economically, the cost 
varying according to the character of the accommodations and 
the route selected, and the number who join the club. 


WISCONSIN. 


The first district convention at Beloit, Wis., was one of the 
most encouraging of the experimental district conventions, held 
this year and last, in the state. It was so successful, indeed, 
that the dates have been set for two others in April—one at 
Antigo and one at Green Bay. The whole spirit of the con- 
vention was an echo of what was so noticeable at La Crosse: 
that in Wisconsin the purely literary club is dying, and that no 
club feels itself at its best until it is doing work for others. 

More than 125 women were present, as delegates and vis- 
itors, at Beloit, and they were royally welcomed. They were 
all entertained at the homes of the local members, and on 
Wednesday evening they were provided with a luncheon in 
the chapel of the church, the tables dainty with shaded candel- 
abra and smilax. All these were incidentals, but they counted. 
The only question that arose was whether the smaller towns, 
who could not entertain so well as the Beloit clubs did, would 
feel that they could extend a welcome to the club women of 
the district in turn. , 

The day’s program was an extremely interesting one. The 
difference between district and state conventions of a year ago 
was demonstrated actively by the fact that the program did not 
consist alone of isolated papers on club work. Club women 
have such common interests now that there was a special dis- 
cussion to be the center of all discussions. This was on the 
memorializing of the legislature to enlarge the State Board of 
Control to include two women members. It has already been 
done, as was decided at the state convention a year ago last 
October and ratified last November at this year’s state meeting. 
A formal vote was taken upon the matter by district and 
was endorsed. 
taken. | 

Mrs. A. C. Neville, president of the Federation, was not 
present on account of illness, and so her discussion upon the 


Action by the legislature has not yet been 


bill, which was to:have had place in the afternoon, was not 
given. She was to have spoken in the evening upon the subject 
about which she has written so successfully: ‘The Influence 
of the French in the Fox River Valley.” It is delightful to 
have a woman for president who has something for special 


study besides clubs which she is able to talk about intelligently. : 


Wisconsin has been fortunate in this in both its presidents. 

Mrs. George H. Hopper, district vice-president, presided, 
and opened the convention with a strong and earnest talk, filled 
with suggestions for the coming year. After the address of 
welcome by Mrs. Aldrich, the morning was given to reports of 
the clubs in the district, reports being read from Whitewater, 
Racine, Evansville, Darlington, Burlington, Delavan, Kenosha 
and Waukegan. Every one showed some outside work begun 
along library or village and town improvement or farmers’ rest 
room lines. The’ village and town improvement is made a 
special object of by the Federation this year, and a committee 
reported on this in the afternoon, showing no small progress, 
from town clocks to cemetery improvement. The committee 
on art in public schoolrooms, reported by Mrs. A. E. Tanberg 
of Janesville, and Mrs. Lou Dean of Whitewater gave a most 
interesting talk on “Injurious Effects of Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools for Girls.” Mrs. E. F. Hanson gave the report of 
the library committee, showing the continued sending of books 
to country districts. Mrs. C. F. Osborne of Darlington talked 
on “Village and Town Improvement.” In the evening Mrs. 
Sleeper of Beloit gave some readings from Rosetti. There was 
music and a talk by Mrs. Hopper to take the place of the one 
by Mrs. Neville. 

The convention adjourned at 5 o'clock to the Beloit Col- 
lege Chapel, where regular chapel exercises of the college were 
visited. Afterward an informal reception and supper followed 
at the church. 


GEORGIA. 


The club spirit is abroad in the land. 

The number of clubs organized in Georgia in the coming 
year will be limited only by the physical endurance of the Club 
Extension Committee and Federation officers, who are each 
and every one working faithfully and well. 

Many of the Western papers during the Denver Biennial 
remarked upon the enthusiasm of the Georgia delegation and 
their firm conviction that a Southern president would bring 
the General Federation work so near that the South would 
oe the benefits to be derived from co-operation through 
club life. 

They were quoted as saying: “Give us a Southern presi- 
dent and we will show you what we can do.” 

And did they so speak right loyally—are they one and all 
living up to their pledges? 

The president of the State Federation, Mrs. J. Lindsay 
Johnson, has just returned from a tour of the clubs and reports 
enthusiasm and earnestness all along the line. From the news- 
paper reports describing the crowded club meetings and elegant 
social functions given in her honor it would seem that one city 
vied with the other in giving her an ovation. 

In a recent edition of the Georgia official organ it was said 
that in every town where there was but one federated club be- 
fore the visit of the president there are now twoor three. And 
it is the town and country clubs of which the officers of the 
Georgia Federation are so proud, as in a sparsely settled sec- 
tion the women pass such monotonous lives. There, where 
variety can only come through their own exertions, assisted by 
friendly club women, they are forming clubs for mutual benefit. 

Fortunate indeed is the Federation in having as president 
a woman of whom it is said by country people, “We can get 
near her,” as that very feeling of aloofness is what makes the 
country woman’s life so lonely. When able to go to town, she 
fears to do it, feeling she will be alone in a crowd. 

Happy will be the day when the Georgia clubs can see 
their way clear to the carrying out of their long desired plan 
for establishing rest rooms, in which will always be found 
some one ready and willing to give a warm welcome to the 
tired club sister from the country. 

From this will arise a community of interests which will 
be invaluable in surmounting the barrier which now exists be- 


tween country and city. 


It will be worth while for any club woman to read the 
advertisement, on another page, of Mrs. Shattuck’s Woman’s 


Manual of Parliamentary Law. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In Charleston, S. C., is to be found the oldest woman’s club 
or society in the South. The Ladies’ Benevolent Association 
was founded in 1813 and was incorporated in the following 
year, the names on application for charter being: Mrs. A. E. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ferguson and Miss Hannah Drayton. This 
society was organized for the purpose of aiding the laboring 
classes during illness and enforced convalescence. Being en- 
tirely undenominational, members from all churches are to be 
found on its roll. From its annals we see in the long years of 
its existence record of a long list of noble deeds and benefac- 
tions of these brave and earnest women who have stood to- 
gether through the trials of war, pestilence and calamity, and 
their last annual report shows an unflagging zeal and enthusi- 
asm unabated. According to the Year Book, between the years 
1832 and 1861 this society owned interest-bearing property 
that afforded an income of $4000. A notable gift to this fund 
was one of $500 from Jenny Lind, at the time of her visit as 
prima donna to Charleston in 1835. In the general upheaval 
and change consequent upon war and other reverses the funds 
of the society are reduced to a comparatively small amount, 
but the work goes on without a decrease of interest; but on 
the other hand new work is added each year. The membership 
-is undaunted, and in various ways, such as giving entertain- 
ments, etc., the necessary funds are raised and the work goes 
on. 

In 1835 the Hopkins fund was bequeathed in trust by a 
citizen of Charleston to this society for the benefit of aged and 
infirm free persons of color. The society endeavors to keep up 
this work, but are hampered for want of funds, as the original 
bequest is now very small and entirely inadequate to the calls, 
which are many and insistent. Miss C. P. Ravenel is president, 
Miss May Poppenhiem secretary for 1899. Charleston club 
women are earnest workers, and we find seven well organized 
woman’s clubs in the city. The Century Club, an up-to-date, 
purely literary club, joined the State Federation last June. Dur- 
ing the past month three others have applied for membership, 
viz.: Kelly Alumnae Free Kindergarten Association, Mem- 
minger Alumnae, a department club, having music, art and 
literature sections; Psychology and Child Study Club. The 
South Carolina Kindergarten Association and Charleston Art 
Club are composed of women, and we hope to have them in 
co-operation by our next convention.—Mrs. M. W. Coleman. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mississippi Federation, organized last May, will hold 
a meeting in Meridian in April. Mrs. Albert G. Weems, the 
brilliant young president, is also president of the Fortnightly 
Club of Meridian, the oldest literary club of the state. Mrs. 
Hala H. Butt, the vice-president, is one of Mississippi’s most 
progressive women, and is president of the Equal Suffrage So- 
ciety of Clarksdale. Mrs. W. P. Mills, the recording secretary, 
is president of the Nineteenth Century Club of Kosciusko, and 
the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman of 
Okolona, is one of the South’s well-known literary women. 


“IT am wholly dependent upon The Club Woman. Being 
‘clubbed’ to death is rather a pleasant sensation when one is 
privileged to take liberal doses of the reliable and regular tonic 
dealt out by The Club Woman,” writes a subscriber. “I had 
hoped to send other subscriptions with my own. Doubtless 
they will come later, as, after permitting several ‘bites at the 
cherry,’ I shall not be so free hereafter in loaning my numbers. 
Some people take all the good things they can get for nothing.” 
Here is a hint worth the consideration of other friends of The 


Club Woman. 


From Enterprise, Kansas, comes the following: Your paper 
quite meets my ideal of a club paper. A friend and I take it 
together, and I feel after three months reading it, that I want it 
all the time for consultation in club work. Personally, I keep 
in touch with the club work in the state, and here in this wee 
village we have a very active club, the “As You Like It.” We 
are an evolution from the old “Chautauqua Circle,” through 
the “Union for Practical Progress,” and finally to this “As You 
Like It,” with slight variation of leading spirits. This year we 
have studied Hugo’s “Shakespeare,” with additional literature 
each week, I have tried to get up an interest in tree planting 
and municipal improvement generally, which I hope to see bear 
practical fruit in the spring. Our studies have proven fruitful 
in the unfolding of the inner and broader life and to the ex- 
tinction of small vanities which are the bane of the village 
club. The Columbian Club of Abilene (the county seat) was 
organized before the World’s Fair, and has continued meeting 
once a month since. History and literature keep the twenty-five 
bright women busy. I am “the out of town member” with 
whom they enjoy a day’s outing and lunch once or twice a 
year. 

A new and promising club, “The Kansas Commonwealth 
Club,” is but six months old. It is a state club, and has just 
closed a week’s institute at Topeka, where we had some of the 
best talent in the United States, viz., Chancelor Snow of State 
University; Dr. Bemis, formerly of Chicago University; Prof. 
Parsons of Boston, Senator Young of Kansas, George D. 
Hemons of Grinnell, Iowa, and many others, who gave us mes- 
sages for life’s uplifting work. You may be sure that “The 
divine discontent” has reached and permeated all Kansas life, 
re its women.—Katherine Hoffman, President As You 

ike It. 


Seattle, Washington, is fully alive to the importance of the 
club movement, as is evinced by the large number of women 
having club affiliation. Among the more recent organizations 
is a City Federation of Woman’s Clubs, which has a repre- 
sentation from some three hundred club women. This City 
Federation is the motive power of all the city clubs in their 
efforts along the line of philanthropy, municipal reform and 
executive endeavor. The Washington State Federation will 
hold its annual convention in that city next June. All the 
preparation for this event is under the direct supervision of 
the City Federation, which was organized just one year ago.— 
Myra C. Ingraham. 


The Woman’s Manual, post-paid, 75 cents. 


Housekeepers must be watchful, 
for great efforts are made to sell the 
alum baking powders which every 
physician will inform you are poison- 
ous to the human system. 

The Government Report shows 
Royal Baking Powder to be an ab- 
solutely pure and healthful cream of 
tartar baking powder, and consum- 
ers who are prudent will make sure 
that no other enters into their food. 

Baking powders sold at 25 cents 
- less per pound are made from 

um. 
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THE BEST OF ALL THINGS. 


The best of all things which it is possible for mortal man to 
possess is a sound mind in a sound body. All other blessings, 
all other of life’s comforts of a material nature, are secondary 
to this. One’s life may be free from the discomforts of poverty, 
the weight that is never separated from anxiety, the perplexing 
problem of every-day affairs, and yet walk amid thorns if there 
be not a body built and maintained in strict accordance with 
the plans and specifications of nature. 


As it is taken for granted that the above statement is a self- 
evident truth and that it is wise and good to proclaim and teach 
such truth, is it not pertinent to ask, where in particular should 
the teaching of this bit of wisdom begin? Someone has said 
that all work for the betterment of mankind has its beginning 
at the fireside, by which is meant that all genuine reforms are 
begun by the mothers of the land. As this is a day of centraliza- 
tion of effort, especially in the United States, one finds the 
mothers everywhere banded together in women’s clubs, and 
in such organizations there is opportunity for the accomplish- 
ment of a great work, quickly and effectively. 


What better work, then, can engage the attention of wo- 
men’s clubs than the dissemination of knowledge of benefit to 
mankind, and what more useful knowledge can there be than 
that of knowing how to have a sound body as the abode of 1 
sound mind? It is easily possible for practically all to have a 
sound body. It is the law and intent of nature for this to be. 
But nature prescribes certain rules, laws or directions for the 
realization of this. While it is true that nature permits of the 
repairing and rebuilding of a shattered or broken-down human 
body, just as a house can be rebuilt and made over, still the best 
way is to build aright at the beginning, that foundation and 
superstructure may comply with the specifications of nature, 
and therefore not only assure a perfect physical structure, but, 
in the nature of things, a guarantee that the mental and spiritual 
Structures will also be perfect, for these last two are practically 
— to be reflexes of the first. 


How can a solid foundation for the support of a sound and 
enduring superstructure be built? By feeding the child such 
foods as will build every element of the child’s body a§ nature 
directs. This is a duty every mother owes her child, and hu- 
manity dictates that this should be taught wherever there is a 
living human being. Say what one will, the fact remains that 
there is the densest kind of ignorance regarding the relations 
of food and health, even among otherwise intelligent people. 
Why shouldn’t there be, for nothing is taught on the subject 
in school or college. But there is a widespread awakening 
among the people, thanks almost wholly to individual effort. 
It is shown that in order for perfect physical development all 
the fourteen elements the body must be adequately nourished. 


The science of chemistry teachesthat some foods are lacking 
in properties from which certainelements of the body are formed, 
and therefore a person living upon these foods will eventually 
have elements of the body defective in their formation. It may 
be defective teeth, defective muscles or defective bones, all 


three combined. Their organization is defective because the 
kinds of food habitually eaten were defective in their organiza- 
tion. The whole science of living, then, is to eat such foods 
that are certain, either singly or in combination, to nourish and 
afford normal development to all the elements of the body. 
There is no other way to keep in health, no other way to have 
a sound body for the abode of a sound mind. The child has no 
voice in the selection of its foods. It accepts what its mother 
provides; and, therefore, upon the mother rests the responsi- 
bility for the nature of its physical being. Ignorance of the 
matter in question has been the excuse of many a mother in 
the past for the improper feeding of her child. Can this ignor- 
ance be pleaded longer as a valid excuse? At any rate, let those 
who know the necessity of proper feeding tell it to those who 
do not. 


Common sense sustains every conclusion made concerning 
the absolute necessity of eating foods that furnish, alone or by 
combination, all the properties for the making of the different 
elements of the body. The wasted tissues of the body thrown 
off in its daily life need restoring, and that this may be properly 
accomplished foods perfect in their formation must be eaten. 
The new body cells and tissues can be made strong, active and 
healthy, or weak, inactive and sluggish, according to the nattre 
of the food that is eaten. That buoyancy of spirit that all so 
eagerly desire comes from the eating of food that agrees with 
the system, and not because it is most pleasant to the taste. 


As the superstructure cannot stand firm and secure on a 
weak and faultily constructed foundation, neither can there be 
good, robust health in the body through the veins of which 
course an impoverished blood. A disorganized, impoverished 
food results in alike kind of physical life; but food proper in 
its organization, with all the nutritive constituents essential to 
the complete nourishment of the body, results in blood that 
tones the system for its legitimate work. 


As to proper foods, by which is meant those that are per- 
fect in organization, possessing all the properties needed to 
nourish all the elements of the body, it can be said they are 
just as accessible, as economical and in as great variety as the 
improper or disorganized foods. Milk is a perfect food, but 
many people of varying ages experience difficulty in digesting 
this food. But let it be eaten with shredded whole wheat biscuit 
and there will be no difficulty of this nature. The shredded 
wheat digests the milk, there is a perfect combination, and 
every element of the body is nourished. The cause of this 
desirable action is mainly due to the fact that not only does 
wheat as it is gleaned ripened from the field contain all the 
nutritive properties needed by all the elements of the body, but 
contains them in just the requisite proportions. Wheat, how- 
ever, to perform its perfect work, must not be robbed of any 
of its food properties, which it is in every instance presented 
for human food except that of the shredded whole wheat bis- 


cuit. 
When wheat is robbed of its life building and life sustain- 


ing properties some foreign substance like baking powder, 
lard, alum or such is used to make it palatable, but in the case 
of the shredded whole biscuit no ingredient whatever is needed 
to make it wholesome and palatable, for it is perfect in its or- 
ganization, just as the whole wheat in the field is perfect and 
the ideal proper food of nature, for it builds and nourishes 
every element of the body, each according to its needs. 
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WHAT CLUBS ARE DOING. 


The Woman’s Club of North Yakima (Wash.) had its be- 
ginning on March 7, 1894, through the efforts of the late Mrs. 
Susanna E. Steinweg. Upon the adoption of a constitution, 
twenty-five ladies signed the roll as charter members, the mem- 
bership being restricted to that number. Since that time the 
limit has been increased'to forty-five. For a time the club met 
at the homes of its members. Through the courtesy of the 
Commercial Club, the meetings are now held weekly in the 
elegant and commodious club parlors. 

The object of the club is intellectual and social culture. The 
first year was devoted to the study of Holland, the second to 
the United States, the third to English and American literature, 
art and music of the 19th century; also papers on practical ques- 
tions once a month. The fourth year was given to travels to 
the principal cities and points of interest in the United States 
and Great Britain. The present year is given to a civical study 
of the United States and Mexico, including days given to art 
and music. There are also papers on the leading and practical 
- questions of the day, followed by general discussion. Current 
events has formed part of the program each year. 


The Central Club of Norwalk, Conn., which has pioneered 
along somewhat different lines from most other clubs, has just 
issued its annual report, giving a gratifying showing. The club 
rents a cosy club-house on the beautiful avenue which connects 
the two little cities of Norwalk and South Norwalk, and in the 
most liberal way makes this a meeting place for less fortunate 
clubs, for committee meetings of the townspeople, and for the 
use of members entertaining their friends. Last year there 
were given by the Central Club 14 lectures, 6 receptions, in- 
cluding the brilliant New Year’s Day reception to which, each 
year, all the town are made welcome, 2 concerts, a round table 
discussion upon “The Needs of Norwalk,” and a great many 
classes. It established a Penny Provident Bank, which has 
now 395 depositors among the little children, organized 
Auxiliary No. 11, Red Cross Society, and housed two new or- 
ganizations, ““The Historical and Memorial Library Associa- 
tion” and “The Library Club.” One of its latest and most suc- 
cessful lectures was upon the theme, little understood and almost 
unexploited in the East, “Indian Basketry.” This was given by 
the Rev. W. C. Curtis, some time a resident of The Dalles, 
Oregon, a centre for the Klickitat Indians. He has a most in- 
teresting collection, which he uses to illustrate his talk. So 
fascinating was the topic, so ably was it treated, and so valuable 
were the specimens, that the afternoon was not only of much 
value in an educative way, but perfectly delightful. Mr. Curtis 
has the contagious enthusiasm of the collector, and a most en- 
dearing gift of humor. 


An innovation has been made by the Delhi (O.) Woman’s 
Fortnightly Reading Club. This club consists of twenty mem- 
bers, sixteen active members, and four who constitute an en- 
tertainment committee, and who do not write papers. This 
entertainment committee are responsible for the entire musical 
(instrumental and vocal) and elocutionary numbers at every 
meeting, and have entire jurisdiction in the matter, and either 
may furnish it themselves or provide substitutes. Each of this 
committee is an artist in her own special line, and whether they 
personally render the entertainment or get outside talent, the 
other members are freed from responsibility and sure of having 
the best. They make a point of having the music or recitations 
conform to the subject of the day, as for instance, when “Amer- 
ica” was the subject, our national songs were rendered. ‘‘Rus- 
sia” was not neglected, as the music for that day was entirely 
by Russian composers. One can readily see how large a scope 
this committee can have and how interesting it can be made. 
On guests days, this committee generally intersperse more than 
on the regular days, as some of the weighty subjects need the 
enlivening effect of the variety thus given. The idea has been 
adopted for three years in this club and it is a feature of club 
life that all clubs should copy, as most clubs are so serious as 
to become monotonous with nothing but essays and business 
to fill up the afternoon. | Amoretta Fitch. 


After attending a State Convention of Women’s Clubs and 
listening to delegate after delegate give the raison d’etre of her 
club to be “a desire for mutual benefit and improvement,” one 
begins to believe that there is really nothing new under the 
sun. But while visiting in Baltimore, we learned of the reason 
for being of a large and influential suburban club that seems 


absolutely unique. A refined and cultivated woman of Quaker 
descent, on account of illness, removed to one of the beautiful 
suburbs of Baltimore, where her health was soon restored. On 
her knees she asked of God what service she might render to 
show her gratitude for the blessing of restored health? It was 
a cold, conservative neighborhood into which she had come, 
each family seemingly wrapped up in self. The inspiration 
came to this noble-souled woman that she might do something 
to bring all these families together in the spirit of love and 
helpfulness. So she went from house to house, and invited all 
—even those who were strangers to her—to come and break 
bread together in her home on the following Thanksgiving 
Day. They came; and the day was in truth one of thanksgiving 
and praise. Quickly a club was organized, modeled after the 
New England Woman’s Club, with the gentlemen as associated 
members. From this inspired thought time has evolved one of 
the largest and most influential clubs of Maryland. 
Nellie Reid Cady. 


SOROSIS celebrated her thirty-first anniversary March 
20th with a breakfast at the Waldorf-Astoria. Over two hun- 
dred were present and twenty tables were arranged. One long 
one ran at right angles with the president’s table, which was 
placed on the dais, and formed the lower part of a cross, and 
was trimmed with flowers laid on to spell the name “New-York 
State Federation.” At this table Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
president of the State Federation, entertained twenty-two 
guests. Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, president of Sorosis, in her 
address of welcome, graciously announced that there were “no 
strangers within the gates,’ for as soon as a stranger enters 
the realm of Sorosis she becomes at once. a friend. Mrs. 
Denison began the afternoon announcements by mentioning 
the regrets for absence. These were received from J. M. Taylor 
of Vassar College, from Miss Helen Gould and from Mrs. 
Jennie C. Croly. The speaker then introduced was Mrs. Cath- 
arine Weed Barnes Ward. Mrs. Ward, while protesting that 
she had never resigned her membership in Sorosis, although 
she had been for some years living in London, said that the 
English organizations need the help of the more active societies 
carried on in this country. The particular subject of her talk 
was the work of the Women’s Institute, one of the most catholic 
organizations of women’s work, which has its headquarters in 
London, and of the American Committee, of which she is an 
active member and accredited representative in this country. 
She also asked to be the bearer of greetings to Mrs. Croly on 
her return to England. After two songs rendered by the 
Sorosis Carol Club, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, who was presi- 
dent from 1870 to 1875, spoke to the toast ‘““The Day We Cele- 
brate.” She recapitulated the history of Sorosis, which she 
said “‘was and is a woman’s club pure and simple, and with no 
complications,” and in that capacity the limitless possibilities for 
the accomplishment of good were as brilliant as could be de- 
sired. “Statesmen of the Home” was the title of the toast to 
which Mrs. William Tod Helmuth responded. The speaker’s 
advice was summed up in the words of Charlotte Bronte 
quoted on the program, “Soothe, comprehend, comfort him, and — 
he is a lamb.” She described the first lord of creation, Adam, 
who when alone in the Garden of Eden was statesman, poli- 
tician and diplomat all in one, and she then showed how with 
the coming of Eve another sort of politics was introduced, 
augmented again by the diplomacy of Satan when he appeared 


SPRINGER BROTHERS 


Have removed to 155 TREMONT STREET, 


Few doors south of West Street, Boston 
(Store formerly occupied by Mrs. Crocker), 


Where they will be pleased to welcome all their 
former customers and many new ones. 
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on the scene. Her final words showed that man needs to be 
cajoled, and the women of the household who accomplish this 
are the statesmen of the occasion. A poem, ‘Unseen Guests,” 
written for the twenty-fifth anniversary of Sorosis, was re- 
peated by request by its author, Mrs. May Riley Smith, and 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark spoke on “Gnats of the Hour,” classify- 
ing as gnats the many disagreeable and so-called unavoidable 
things that the world is obliged to submit to. At this point, 
the former treasurer, Mrs. Christina J. Higley, was called up, 
and with a neat presentation speech by Mrs. Helmuth, was 
decorated with the Sorosis pin set in diamonds. Mrs. Higley 
said a few appropriate words of acknowledgment, and was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Jennie de la M. Lozier, whose remarks on “An 
Ideal Education” were received with enthusiastic applause. Dr. 
Grace M. Kimball, now of Vassar College, spoke of the women 
of Turkey, among whom she had labored for many years. 
“Our Own Country” was the subject taken up by Mrs. Stella 
Goodrich Russell, followed by Mrs. Fannie Hallock Carpenter 
on “Unappreciated Blessings,” in which men, apparently un- 
appreciative of their wives, were likened to the traveler who 
rushes to catch his train and then sits down calmly to enjoy his 
ride, but saying little about it. The remainder of the program 
was given up to greetings from club presidents who were 
guests of the day. Mrs. Alice May Scudder spoke warmly for 
the sister organization, the Jersey City Woman’s Club, which 
numbers 248 members, and gives all honor to Sorosis as a 
leader in the club movement. Mrs. Wilbur Fiske Wood repre- 
sented the Staten Island Woman’s Club, and Mrs. Edwin 
Knowles spoke for Chiropean, “the youngest daughter of the 
pioneer organization.” Mrs. Westover-Alden brought the 
greetings of The Tribune Sunshine Society, whose motto and 
creed she explained. Mrs. William Gerry Slade voiced the 
sympathy of the Daughters of 1812 with Sorosis in all its aims. 
Mrs. John J. Hopper responded charmingly in behalf of Clio, 
and Mrs. L. K. Bourne, president of the Lydia Wadleigh As- 
sociation, expressed the kindly interest of that body of workers. 
At the close of the program the Carol Club gave “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the day was voted a great success, 


LONDON, AND ITS WAYS. 


February 5th, 1890. 


NE must winter, as well as summer with a person, or 

a place in order to understand them. If this is true 

of the ordinary person, and ordinary places, how 

much more true is it of a vast city like the capital of 

Great Britain, which is truly a metropolis in a sense 

in which no other city in the world approaches it, and has be- 

come so without any apparent intention, or consciousness, by 
the mere aggregation of forces? 

London is a growth as rapid and as unceasing today as any 
western town in the United States, and as complex and diversi- 
fied as a small universe. The population of upwards of five 
millions is naturally made up of every creature’s worst as well 
as every creature’s best; but the general average should be sat- 
isfactory, for the number of serious crimes and criminals has 
steadily diminished, though minor offences have increased with 
the growth of population, and its small death rate (15 per cent. 
for 1898) renders it the healthiest capital city in the world, New 
York ranking next. 


DIRECT FROM MAKER TO WEARER. 


SERVICE SERGES 


ARE THE BEST 
(Manufactured like Men’s) 


FOR LADIES’ SUITS. 


Black, Blue, Dark and Medium Grays, 55 to 58 inches wide, 
from 85c. per yard upwards. High Grade. Fast Colors. Superior 
Finish. Keep their shape in the garment. More economical 


than any other serge, and warranted. The great width cuts to 
best advantage. Sponged free of charge. Sold direct only. Send 
for free samples and booklet. 


SERGE MILLS CO., Dept. X, Woreester, Mass. 


© 46+ 


Royal Worcester Corsets 
A HUNDRED STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM. 


The [ Jowager Corset 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


The only corset made that 
satisfactorily meets the re- 
quirements of stout figures. 


Made in three lengths: Extra 
long, long and medium. Sizes 
22 to 43 inch. 


Style 550, Heavy Coutil, Satteen 
strips. Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 
to 36, $2.25 ; 37 to 43,$2.50. White, 
drab and black. 

Style 550, Summer Netting 
(white only). Sizes 22 to 30, 

+4 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, 

Style 614, Fine Satteen, Italian 
finish. Sizes 22 to 30, $3.50; 31 
to 36, $3.75; 37 to 43, $4.00. 
White, drab and black. 


ROYAL WORCESTER and 
THE DOWAGER CORSET 


are sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer 
First. If hecan’t supply you, 
a Money Order sent us with 
size, length and color plainly 
specifie ill bring corset to 
you free of expense. Send for 
llustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., 
WORCESTER, MAss. Cnicaao, ILL, 


DANDRUFF 


Is very annoying to a well-groomed Lady or 
Gentleman by falling on their clothes. 
THE GILLESPIE SCALP INVIGORATOR will cure it. 


It will cure eczema. 

It will cure all irritations, such as 

Itching and Burning of the Scalp. 

It will give renewed 

Strength to the hair after a fever, and produce 
A new growth after any 

Illness which has caused the 


Hair to come out. 


For Sale by 
S. S. Pierce, 
C. F. Hovey, 
C. Coodwin, 
Cillman Bros., or by 


Mrs. P. A. GILLESPIE, 


Specialist for Diseases of the Sealp, 
Hotel Copley, Boston 
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A. SHUMAN & CO. 

Request the pleasure of your presence. 
to view the various phases of 
fem exemplified by their 
elegant new styles in 
LADIES’ SUITS & LADIES’ COATS 


made exclusively by men tailors. 


Shuman Corner 
Washington and Summer Streets 


Boston 


_ Wintering in London was not a matter of choice with the 
writer of this letter. It was thought of only as a center of fog, 
damp, chilliness and rheumatism. 

There was a certain amount of truth in this foreboding, 
There are many gray days, and the dampness is chilly and pene- 
trating, with frequent misty rain which falls gently but goes to 
the marrow all the same. Up to the present time, however, 
there has not been a fall of snow, the grass is green on the 
lawns and the shrubs which bower the one belonging to the 
house in which I am now staying are white with perennial 
blossoms. It is true the winter of general discontent is not over 
yet. \It is only the beginning of February and the old adage 


still holds good: 
“February fill dyke 

Either black or white.” 
_ An important medium of supplies to the working popula- 
tion is the “‘costermonger” who goes round with his cart and 
‘cries’ his wares of every conceivable description. The coster- 
mongers are a class by themselves and live according to their 
own laws and customs. They have a “king” of their own 
choosing, who lives in a fine house and must have made his 
fortune strictly in their own trade. They visit him in a body 
once a year to offer their greeting and receive his response in 
cakes and ale. 

They used to be famous for “walloping” their wives, as well 
as their donkeys; but the Baroness Burdett Coutts has changed 
all that. She is their great friend and they adore her. 

They have a theatre of their own in a suburb where many 
of them live, Hoxton. The proprietor for many years is a 
woman, Mrs.®Lane, whom they support loyally, and who has 
made a fortune. Once a year a unique performance is given 
in which the audience participate. This is a few nights before 
Christmas. There is no regular play that night. Instead the 
actors and actresses assemble on the stage attired in the costume 
of the part in which they have won the greatest 8uccess during 
the year, and from which they each give a funny line or phrase 
or appropriate greeting. The witty man gives his song, the 
“kicker” her dance, and the audience cheer uproariously and 
throw the gifts with which they have come laden at their favor- 
ites. The leading lady was almost smothered at the last cele- 
bration, December 19, 1898, by a big drawing room rug, upon 
which the whole company stood later to receive the final yells, 
cries and waving of handkerchiefs of the departing crowd. 


exponent. 


No more striking proof, remarks one of the papers, of the 
increasing recognition accorded to women doctors is to be 
found in the fact that no fewer than twenty-one public or official 
appointments were bestowed upon qualified women last year. 
Among the important posts filled was that of medical examiner 
for defective children under the London School Board, con- 
ferred upon Mrs. Berry, M. D. Lond., who came to her duties 
with experience gained in the Alexandra Hospital for Hip Dis- 
ease. At the Camberwell Infirmary there is a junior resident 
medical officer in Miss Meakin, M. B., who only took her de- 
gree last year, and a similar appointment is held in the Chorlton 
Union Hospital, near Manchester, by Miss Lewin, M. B. Miss 
Christie, M. D., was reappointed on plague duty in India. 

Space is failing me as well as time, but I must leave the 
main subject and conclude with a few words in regard to the 
International Council, which holds its first convention here the 
latter part of June, and some of its personages. 

The “amended program,” as issued for the use of commit- 
tees, includes five principal sections, each arranged under from 
nine to twelve divisions, and these again into groups of sub- 
jects. The sections are “educational,” “professional,” “‘legis- 
lative and industrial,” “political” and “social.” Women’s clubs 
are discussed under two heads in the “social” section, “social 
clubs” and “girls’ clubs.” The club life of women in its most 
important aspects is not recognized. 

Drama and music occupy an afternoon in the “professional” 
section, and Miss Genevieve Ward has been invited to give the 
leading paper upon the “Drama and Women.” No better 
choice could have been made. Miss Ward is a typical “inter- 
national” woman. Of American birth and parentage, of old 
England and New England ancestry, her own career and high 
reputation, the common possession of both England and Amer- 
ica, render her the most admirable representative of any wo- 
man upon the two continents; add to this a social standing only 
equalled among actresses by that of Mrs. Kendal, her dearest 
friend, and a wide recognition as “honorary representative,” 
gained by her hospitality and kindness to American women, 
and these qualifications heightened by a commanding presence 
and vigorous intellect, and you will see that drama has a fitting 


Miss Ward’s home is as typical as herself. It is in the 
northwest of London, 22 Avenue Road. It is the most perfectly 
comfortable house I have seen in England. It combines ideas 
and standards of England and America. The table is liberally 
supplied even according to American ideas, and as frequently 
with American as English dishes. At her Monday receptions 
one is sure to meet, not only Americans living in London, but 
latest arrivals of people socially accredited from America. A 
standard feature of the refreshments is “real” American ginger- 
bread, made of New Orleans molasses, which only one grocer 
in London imports. Miss Ward is her own housekeeper; her 
brother, Col. Albert Lee Ward, who was an attache of the 
American legation at Paris during the Franco-Prussian war, 
constituting the only other member of the family. Her mother, 
a very remarkable woman, died a few years ago. 

The London International Council seems to differ from its 
American prototype in being made up of individualities rather 
than societies. As yet no names of organizations composing its 
membership have been given. Jenny June Croly. 


at MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
These waists have been made with great care, hand-made 
button holes, etc., doing away with the long waiting 
usually given to custom work. 
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ABOUT VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Information Issued by the Chicago Permanent Committee on 
Vacation Schools of Women’s Clubs. 


ITH the close of the school year begins a period of 
danger to the morals and health of the children of 


the poor. The children of the well-to-do have 

every provision made to guard and occupy them 

during vacation. The children of the poor are 
without legitimate pastime or playthings beyond the garbage 
box and the excitement of patrol wagon and various street evils. 
Their homes in the stifling tenements are too crowded and the 
parks too distant for them to use. They are forced upon the 
hot and dirty street, which, to many, becomes a school for 
crime. 

An investigation of a typical district justifies this statement, 
since the police records there show an increase of 60 per cent. 
in juvenile arrests in the summer months. The enforced idle- 
ness demoralizes and degrades our growing citizens, and is a 
menace to our city. The cost in money and morals is so great 
that every taxpayer must see the economy of establishing such 
institutions as prevent this demoralization. 

The Vacation School meets the evils of these conditions 
and overcomes them. 

It is in no sense a continuation of the work of the school 
year. 
No text books are used. All attendance is voluntary. 

An adjunct to the school is the playground. 

The school is open during the forenoons of six weeks in 
July and August, and the play-room and ground connected with 
it in the afternoons. It prevents the formation of evil habits, 
because through Manual Training, organized play and excur- 
sions with nature study, it holds the interest of the children and 
keeps them profitably occupied, as has been amply proven. It 
is an active means of making good citizens through the good 
habits formed and the sentiments roused. 

New York has conducted Vacation Schools since 1894. So 
great became the interest of the public that the schools grew 
from three (3) in 1894 to ten (10) in 1897, all of which were 
supported through the contributions of citizens. The daily at- 
tendance was over 6,000. The School Board of New York, con- 
vinced of the good accomplished by these schools and play- 
grounds and the necessity for them, adopted them as part of the 
school system of the city, and appropriated $25,000 for their 
maintenance in 1898. Brooklyn and Philadelphia have followed 
this example, and in all the results have been alike excellent. 

In Chicago, in 1896, through the generosity of;a few, a 
Vacation School was conducted in the Joseph Medill School, 
with an attendance of 360 children; 4,000, who fairly begged for 
admission, were turned away for lack of funds to pay teachers. 
Hundreds applied for admission in 1897. Such a school was 
through the munificence of one woman held in the Seward 
School, in the Stockyards District. 

In 1898, the Women’s Clubs took up the matter as their 
especial work, and $10,000 was contributed by citizens, showing 
their faith in the schools and their belief in the necessity for 
them. Five schools were maintained with 2,000 pupils, while 
four times that number were turned away. Parents in hundreds 
of letters give thanks and show they are enthusiastically desirous 
to have the schools re-opened. 

The Women’s Clubs of Chicago are hard at work endeavor- 
ing to raise the necessary funds to establish as many schools as 
possible the coming summer, to the end that they may soon be 
adopted into our public school system, as in Greater New York 
and Philadelphia. They earnestly ask your aid. 

The Board of Education will gladly grant the free use of 
the school buildings; for support the schools must, for the pres- 
ent, depend upon the generosity of the public. Each school 
costs $1,000. Will you make 300 or 400 children happier by 
giving that amount? 

If not, will you give a smaller sum? It costs $3.00 for each 
child; for how many children will you provide? Or will you 
secure some money for the fund? Surely, money could not be 
put to better or wiser “use. 

The Chicago Permanent Vacation and Playground School 

Committee of Women’s Clubs. 

All communications should be addressed to 

Sadie American, Chairman, 


3130 Vernon Avenue, Chicago. 


* FOR CLUB STUDY « 


CLASSES IN LITERATURE 


lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, for study and reference purposes. 


Edward Dowden. 
New Studies in Literature. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Ceorge Willis Cooke. 
Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
George Eliot: A Critical Study of Her Life, Writings, 
and Philosophy. With portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Phil- 
osophy. With portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


Charles F. Richardson. 
A Primer of American Literature. Newly Revised Edi- 
tion. With portraits of 8 Authors, and Pictures of 
their Homes, and a Full Index. 18mo, 35 cents, net. 


Arlo Bates. 
Talks on the Study of Literature. Crown S8vo, $1.50. 


Richard Crant White. 
Words and Their Uses. Revised Edition. Crown 8yo, 
$2.00. School Edition. 16mo, $1.00, net. 


Woodrow Wilson. 
Mere Literature, and Other Essays. 12mo, $1.50. 


Anne C. Lynch Botta. 
Hand-Book of Universal Literature. Revised Edition. 
With Index. Crown 8vo, $2.00, net. 


Vida D. Scudder. 
The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Maria Ada Molineux, A. M., Ph. D. 

A Phrase-Book from the Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. With an Index containing Signi- 
ficant Words not elsewhere noted. Crown 8vo, uni- 
form with the J?iverside Edition of Browning, and 
also the Cambridge Edition of. his works, each, $3.00. 


CLASSES IN ART need such books as the following: 


Julia A. Shedd. 
Famous Painters and Paintings. With 12 full-page I]lus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Famous Sculptors and Sculpture. With 12 full-page 
Illustrations. Crown &vo, $2.00. 


Anna Jameson. 

Works on Art. New Edition from new plates. Edited, 
with a new memoir of Mrs. Jameson, by Miss E. M. 
Hurll. With a large number of Illustrations made 
especially for this edition. Each, 8vo, $3.00. The 
set, 5 vols., $15.00. 

Works of Literature and Art. 10 vols., each, 16mo, 
$1.25; the set, in box, $12.50. 


John Winckelmann. 
The History of Ancient Art. Translated by Dr. G. H. 
Lodge. With 78 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols., 
Svo., $9.00. } 
Clara Erskine Clement. 
Stories of Art and Artists. Profusely illustrated. 4to, 


$4.00. 
A Hand-Book of Legendary and Mythological Art. With 
descriptive Illustrations. Enlarged Edition, $12mo, 


$3.00. 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Their 
Works. A Hand-Book. With Illustrations. En- 


larged Edition. 12mo, $3.00. 
Clara Erskine Clement and Laurence Hutton. 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works. A 
Hand-Book containing 2050 Biographical Sketches, 

Fully revised. 12mo, $3.00. 

ill find e -aln- 
CLASSES IN HISTORY 
plementary reading in our new catalogue. All books sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. Catalogues free. | 
Mention the Club Woman when you write, and addrcss 


Houghton, /[lifflin & Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The 

PRICE 

is not the 
ONLY THING 
that has 
made 


UEEN 


famous. In these shoes 
There is ART. 
There is ENTERPRISE. 
There is GOOD TASTE. 
There is FOOT KNOWLEDCE. 
There is YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


They are indeed “ Queens of Quality.” 


_ All styles, from the dainty dress creation to the substan. 
tial outing boot. The most fashionable shapes and latest 


leathers. 


Oxfords, $2.50. 


Sold by only one dealer 
in a town. 


OUR CATALOGUE illustrates 
and describes our many styles, 
and is sent FREE with address 
of local dealer. If not obtain- 
able in your town we will send 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of 
$3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. 


ZONA GALE’S TALKS. 


The trouble is with club presidents, they have too tremen- 
dous an idea of the situation’s dignity. They overawe the 
mere members. I have in mind the president of one of the 
larger clubs in the state who, by the very way she stands up 
and says: “Ladies, you will come to order,” freezes any latent 
enthusiasm in the hearts of her hearers, and makes formality 
the chief end of the meeting. Formality is not dignity, neither 
is formality parliamentary law. It is quite in accordance with 
Roberts’ rules to say the most business-like things gracefully 
and graciously. Roberts in his most parliamentary moments 
would never have cared to see a chairman pucker her lips and 
erect her head stiffly and act as if the process of holding a 
meeting was one off par with the ordinary uses of life. Until 
the woman is perfectly at ease she can never be truly dignified 
in a president’s chair or in her own drawing-room. 


There comes a time to nearly every club woman when she 
has to do some very hard thinking indeed to convince herseli 
that her club after all is worth while. A time, even, when she 
cannot argue herself out of the unwilling belief that it is not 
worth while, and that while its principle of life is healthful, a 
club’s mode of life is unwholesome and bad. And when such a 
time comes she is face to face with the ugliest aspect that the 
Federation and the clubs outside have to face: The side that 
makes any good from club study and club philanthropy and 
club generosity seem an hundred times offset by the club temp- 
tations to office-seeking and wire-pulling and pettiness. But 
since there is this side to all club life, shut one’s eyes as one 
may, it is a good thing to face it now and then, and to argue it 
all out, and to give it its proper place and no more. For black 
cloud as it is, after all it can only cover a very little bit of the 
blue. 


Think of it! A woman wide enough awake to see the value 
of a club, who is stupid enough to be dishonest about her atti- 
tude to it! A woman who will give little teas to choice selected 
members; send violets with care and discrimination; write little 
suggesting notes; and work in a dozen ways to ingratiate her- 
self and get “popularity” and ultimate votes! And who does 
this—not to be in power so that she may bring about needed 
club reforms, but simply because she likes the feeling of being a 
leader, and being known about in some scrap of a town! Isn’t 
it appalling when you think of the bigness of things, that a 
woman who ostensibly joins a club to help it to good, should 
not be above so disgracing herself? There are women like 
this to right and to left. There are women who will even go 
farther, and make door to door canvasses—or reception to re- 
ception ones—to bring about an end in an election. And, let 
us be thankful that it does seem wholly unbelievable and impos- 
sible, but there are women who will go lower than this, and 
will take underhand, and low, and even anonymous means to 


an end. 


Women who therefore have not the smallest knowledge 
of the meaning of their clubs; who do not see that they are not 
institutions of today or next year, but factors in life, and that 
trifling with the insignia of club membership is treading lightly 
in a sacred place. Some time it will work itself out; some time 
people outside will judge by purpose and first fruits, rather than 
by the false exponents nearly every club knows. But until that 
time comes woman’s clubs ought to let the libraries and diréct- 
ors’ day programs wait a little, and set themselves to making a 
clause in their constitution which shall punish with public ex- 
pulsion the member convicted of bribery —Evening Wisconsin. 
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The afternoons provided for by home talent in the Somers- 
worth, N. H., Woman’s Club have been exceedingly interesting. 
The literary department recently presented “A Masque of Cul- 
ture,” and the French department enacted two short French 
plays. Children’s Day has been observed by arranging “An 
Afternoon with Eugene Field,” when Miss Elene Foster from 
Boston read, and Miss Elizabeth Watson accompanied by Miss 
Sutton sang selections from his works. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Lynes have appeared before this club with their subject, “Amer- 


ican Composers.” 


The house of Springer Brothers has long been a favorite 
one with Boston women who want the best goods and fairest 
treatment; and the removal of that firm from the old corner 
of Washington and Bedford streets is of interest to all who 
ever shop in Boston. Springer Brothers are now on the best 
part of Tremont street, overlooking the historic common, 


where they have one of the handsomest stores in town, fitted 
up with everything to make it elegant in appearance, and so 
light as to show beautifully their exceptionally fine stock of 
spring goods. The ground floor extends through to Mason 
street, and in the basement the workrooms are so airy and 
clean and light that the Consumers’ League ought to patronize 
the place in a body. Their new spring styles excel everything 
shown at Springer Brothers’ in past seasons, and that is saying 
a great deal. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, whose “Women and Eco- 
nomics” is attracting so much attention from thoughtful peo- 
ple everywhere, is open to engagements for club and public 
meetings in New York for the last two weeks in April, where 
her address will be 18 West 32d street. Her subjects are: 
General Lectures—The Social Organism; Our Brains and What 
Ails Them; The Servant Question Answered; The Power Be- 
hind the Throne; The New Motherhood; Home, Past, Present 
and Future; Our Unknown Children; Why We Work; Modern 
Myths; America’s Place Today. Clubs and Parlor Meetings— 
The Club Conscience: Social Science; The Responsibility of 
the Purchaser; What We Need to Know Today; The Sense of 
Beauty in Women; Duties, Domestic and Other; To Improve 
Our Minds; Child Labor; Domestic Service; The Body, the 
Dress and the House. Sermons—Right and Wrong; Collective 
Ethics; The Joy of Life; Moral Gymnastics; Relative Virtues: 
The Heroes We Need Now; Truth; “Whoso Loseth His Life:” 
Body and Soul; Heaven. Mrs. Stetson is a fluent speaker, with 
a rare personal charm and magnetism that makes her able 
lectures exceedingly popular. 


The Century Magazine is redeeming its promise to cover 
the war of 1808 as authoritatively as it did the campaigns of 
1861-65, though the late and shorter war demands much less 
time and space in the magazine; and, in fact, as a magazine 
feature, the April and May numbers will practically close the 
series as far as it relates to active operations. In April an 
article of extraordinary interest and importance is Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson’s full and frank statement of the part taken by 
“The Atlantic Fleet in the Spanish War,” and there are several 
other valuable war articles, including Mr. McCutcheon’s ac- 
count of the surrender of Manila as viewed from Admiral 
Dewey’s warship. The Tissot pictures continue to be an im- 
portant feature, and General Sherman’s diary is exceptionally 
interesting this month. Prof. Peckham’s article on “Absolute 
Zero” gives with scientific authority an account of recent in- 
ventions for the productions of liquid air. A striking literary 
feature is the new poem, “Cities of Hell,” by the young English 
poet, Stephen Phillips. One of Mrs. Wilcox’s most serious 
poems is “Recrimination,” a series of three sonnets. Prof. 
Wheeler, in his popular “Life of Alexander,” describes “The 
Famous Siege of Tyre,” illustrated by Castaigne. ‘Franklin 
as Printer and Publisher” is not the least entertaining of Mr. 
Ford’s biographical serial. Marion Crawford furnishes the 
Principal fiction of the number, along with a story called “Jack,” 
showing the curious relations between the whites and the 
Canadian Indians. The story is by Miss Goodloe and is illus- 
trated in an original way by Jane Hambidge. Lovers of art 
will be specially interested in Cole’s “Stable Interior,” exquisite- 
ly engraved after George Moreland, which is the frontispiece; 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Mrs. Rawle, and Julia Weir’s “Green 
Bodice,” both engraved on wood by Henry Wolf. 


Christy 
Anatomical. 


See how the cushions receive the 
pelvis bones and rest the body, 


‘, Prevents pressing on the sensitive parts—injury impossib| 
® and after a long ride you don’t feel stiff and sore. 
Examine the Christy Saddle, then examine all other saddles, 


® and it will not surprise you to know that the medical profession 
» of the country has endorsed the Christy Saddle. 


Adepted and furnished as a regular equipment withou 


t additional charge, by all the leading manufacturers of high 
grade bicycles. 


A.C. SPALDING & BROS. 


. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 
cece 


WE GIVE to every new subscriber to our magazine and to EVERY 
ONE renewing subscription A COPPER PLATE HALFTONE ENGRAYV- 
ING from his portrait FREE OF CHARGE. 

Every Physician, Lawyer, Professional or Business Man, and 
every Woman or Girl who entertains, goes into society or has musical 
or other accomplishments, absolutely needs a cepper plate engraving 
of himself or herself. 

If you are a professional or business man, you can do much quiet 
advertising by placing your picture on your stationery, your business 
cards or other little circulars or notices you send out, and (whether 
gentleman or lady) there are also other occasions such as when your local 
newspaper wants your picture for publication and has no means of re- 
producing it. You are identified with local happenings every day in 
business and social life which interest. YOUR FRIENDS, neighbors and 
business acquaintances, which with YOUR PICTURE make very read- 
able news. 

It Helps Your Business; it Helps You Socially. 

This plate, if ordered singly trom any other responsible firm, would 
cost you at least $1.50. Size 2x 2% inches (regular newspaper column 
width. 

We send it FREE on receipt of your phutograph. These plates are 
made for us by the Chicago Photo Engraving Co., one of the best, most 
artistic engraving houses in our city, 79 and 81 Fifth Avenue. 

Send your photograph (cabinet size) and subscription to 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. CHICACO, ILL. 
FOUR O’CLOCK et cleave 


teresting and always clever. There are others that publish short stories, 
but FOUR O’OLOCK is the leader of its class. 
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In these days almost every club woman of prominence has 
her picture published in some kind of periodical or book. Some 
of these reproductions are fine, others are positively ghastly; 
it depends largely on the photograph which is reproduced. It 
behooves club women, then, to look into the matter of photo- 
graphing and to find out where they can be sure of the finest 
pictures made. In New England no better work can be had 
than that at Purdy’s, 146 Tremont street, Boston. The greatest 
pains are taken there to have every detail just right, and the 
photographer studies his subject as the artist does his model 
to bring out the best points. In matters of finishing, too, they 
are quite up-to-date, and one is sure of getting the latest de- 
sirable touch to one’s photograph at Purdy’s. The fact that 
such people as Senator Hoar, Secretary Long, B. F. Keith 
and other prominent men whose pictures are greatly in de- 
mand go to Purdy’s for an artistic photograph speaks volumes. 
The club woman—or any other woman—will make no mistake 
in following their example. 


As the time for hay-fever draws nearer, thousands of peo- 
ple begin to dread the summer and make plans for seeking 


some place where there is no such thing known. It seems, 


however, that at last the time has come when science and skilful 
treatment are to combine and do away with this slavery. 
“Xanax” ‘is a simple remedy which, if taken early in the 
season, will prevent the appearance of this annoying and painful 
complaint. Better than this, it will positively cure asthma. The 
editor of this paper has in her immediate circle of friends a 
boy of seven whose sufferings from asthma have been agonizing 
from his babyhood. He has tried many remedies without last- 
ing relief from any. Recently a test was made of “Xanax.” 
The boy was breathing with the greatest difficulty when his 
mother, in desperation, wet a handkerchief with the prepara- 
tion and placed it on his pillow. Within ten minutes he was 
asleep and breathing as naturally and easily as a baby, con- 
tinuing to do so all night. He is now taking the full treat- 
ment. We have never before recommended a medicine to our 
readers; but we believe this remedy to be no “quack medicine” 
or questionable drug, but a real benefit to sufferers from lung 
and throat troubles; therefore we advise all such to read the 
announcement of the Electro Chemical Co. in this number. 


Miller’s Hotel has passed its twenty-eighth anniversary, 
having been first opened to the public on October 27, 1870. It 
was the outgrowth of a demand for some public house in New 
York City where ladies travelling alone could be accommodated, 
and where families, whether permanent or transient guests, 
could find more of quiet and comfort and less of publicity than 
at the larger hotels. One family has been at the hotel for a 


period of twenty-eight years, several other families for periods 
ranging from five to fifteen years, and twenty-five of the present 
guests have been at the house an average of more than a dozen 
years. The proprietor, Mr. Charles H. Haynes, who was for 
inany years principal of an academy in Western Massachusetts, 
enjoys the distinction of being about the only successful hotel 
man who is at the same time a good poet. We append a sample 
of his poetry: 


All day we tend the busy loom 

That weaves the texture of our doom. 
Wheels within wheels, at rapid rate 
Run off the fabric of our fate. 

Our task enjoined from sun to sun; 
The more we do, the less seems done. 


And many a tangled web we weave, 
With warp and woof of make-believe; 
A dull, grey ground of sober truth, 
With figures of the dreams of youth; 
And all fast colors, till we try 

To wash it in the by-and-by. 


ISABEL LOUISE JOHNSON 


will deliver her ILLUSTRATED LECTURE entitled 


“OUR NORWEGIAN TRAIL,” 


At Association Hall, cor. Berkeley and Boyls- 
ton Streets, Boston, 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 17th, at 8 O'Clock, 


Tickets may be obtained at Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 
EACH TICKET, - - - HALF A DOLLAR 


“The Model Playhouse of the Country.” 


HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE. 
Performance Continuous from 10 A. M. to 10.30 ft. 


THE PLEASURE RESORT FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet describing this 
model theatre. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
The Short Line Between 


BOSTON aAnpD 
ALBANY, ST. LOUIS, 
NIAGARA FALLS, CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, And All Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA. 
And all Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on all through trains. 


For Time-Tables or space in Sleepi ; 
the Company, or dress call on, of 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 Tremont Street. 


Artistic Decorators, »* 
Established 1870. 
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TO CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar, as a club woman, bespeaks the interest 
of other club women in her European Parties. Mrs. Frazar 
is on the executive board of the Heptorean Club (350 members) 
of Somerville, Mass., is an honorary member of the Daughters 
of Maine Club (275 members) of Somerville, and is an active 
member of the New England Woman’s Press Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. She has for several years conducted parties to 
Europe, and has made a fine reputation by her uniform courtesy 
and cheerfulness. Read her announcement in another column. 

The craze for tailor-made gowns and jackets has created a 
demand for them among all classes of women, and is doing 
away with the exorbitant prices heretofore asked for tailor-made 
goods. The well-known gentleman’s clothing house of A. Shu- 
man & Co., Boston,—ever quick to “catch on” to the public 
needs,—have done a wise thing in opening a Ladies’ suit depart- 
ment, where first-class tailor garments may be had at prices 
heretofore unheard of in a similar line of goods. The Shuman 
suits are fitted and made by men tailors, and will bear compari- 
son in every particular with garments costing twice their prices 
at some of the “Ladies’ Tailors.” Look them up before buying. 


I worffler if business women, and in fact all women of affairs, 
realize how much they have to be grateful for to the manufacturer 
of the Sorosis Shoe! There are many things to recommend it,—it 
s evidently made of the best stock that can be bought, judging 
from its wearing qualities; it is placed on the market at a uniform 
price within the reach of all; and it is made under conditions that 
will satisfy the most exacting member of the Consumer’s League, 
that body of intelligent and earnest men and women who have 
pledged themselves to support only such firms as make clean, 
honest goods at fair wages in well-lighted rooms. I understand 
that the experiments with this shoe before it was considered good 
enough to be put on the market covered nearly two years; surely 
he result justifies this painstaking care. It is the best fitting shoe 
in existence, never pinching in one place or pressing against tender 
cords or ligaments, and never getting loose in other places and 
chafing the foot. It fits perfectly,—,that is, of course, if the wearer 
heeds instructions, and has her pair properly fitted by her dealer 
when she is buying,—for a woman can no more get a properly 
fitting shoe without trying it on than she can buy a well-setting 
gown without having it fitted to her. 

Thousands of business women are wearing the “Sorosis” today, 
and are happy in them; but there are, doubtless, many more who 
ought to know about them. Young women in stores, who must be 
on their feet all day, should know about them; women who are 
engaged in public causes (and we have a great many here in Bos- 
ton) will find their work inexpressibly lightened; women who walk 
a great deal, or who ride the wheel,—in short, women actively 
engaged in any sort of work, will find themselves happier and their 
usefulness correspondingly increased by getting themselves fitted 
to “Sorosis.” And, by the way, I hope every woman who is going 


to Europe this season will provide herself with this foot-comfort 
before starting. Since I began wearing them I have not had tired 
or aching feet, except when | have worn something else than 
“Sorosis;’’ consequently, I am a life customer, for I shall never 
wear anything but “Sorosis” shoes. I hope every other business 
woman will make the same resolve and be happy. Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. are the Boston agents. 


NO MORE SERIOUS BUSINESS 


CAN BE UNDERTAKEN than the selection of an EXECUTOR or ADMINJS- 
TRATOR. Why not appoint one who makes it a specialty, has the exper 
lence and gives first-class fidelity bonds. Witts Drawn, EsTATER PRo- 
BATED, TITLES EXAMINED, LEGAL PAPERS EXECUTED. Call or write for 


circular. WILLIAM N. 
Room 304 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


W. J. DOERING, 


Dressmaker and Ladies Tailor, 
First-Class Work Only, 


Prices [loderate, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
130 Eustis, near Roxbury, Mass. 


EUGENE C. LEONARD, 


Importer, Designer and Habit Maker, 


I54 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


WOMEN 


Prepared Under the Auspices of the State 
Federation by HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Contains a short history of all Women’s Clubs in the State, 
federated and unfederated, with lists of officers. Other New 
England States ready this Spring. 

Sent free to any address on receipt of 10 cents for postage. 


Apply to 
G. L. DOANE, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Room 5. 


LADIES’ 
COMPLETE 
RHGISTER. 


A Social, Literary, Domestic and Business 
Companion. 


A register for addresses, anniversary days one wishes to 
remember, books lent or borrowed, register of calls made or 
received, corréspondence, engagements, events, guests, when 
expected, when entertained and departed, a note of new books, 
books wanted, service and various obligations. 

Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Take Elevator. 


‘Tis 


ADDRESS— 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 104 School St., Ecleston Sq. , Boston, Mass. 


European Parties 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar, 


72 Clobe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Parties for 1899, sailing June 22, July 1, July 8. 


Tour of 58 days, $450. Tour of 79 days, $550. 
Tour of 55 days, $400. 

For 1900 and the Paris Exposition: Special trip for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and their friends. Special ship reserved for 
the party. Persons may now register, and if they wish to do so may 
make monthly deposits toward the expense of the journey. Send for 
daily itineraries and references. 
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THE BUSY WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


The Ladies’ Complete Register, advertised on another 
page, is something that no busy woman, having once tried it, 
will be without. It is an attractive looking volume of 258 
pages, full gilt edges and binding of morocco. It is arranged in 
very convenient style for the recording of calls owed, letters 
answered and received, obligations of social and business kind, 
new books desired, quotations to be remembered, guests and 
the incidents of their visits, engagements to be kept, and the 
like. 


The “Literary Register” provides a simple and practical 
method of preserving “‘Gems” discovered in general reading. A 
well kept “Service Register’ will at once suggest the desired 
helper, whether nurse, domestic, gardener, or whoever is required 
for general or specific service. A glance at the “Obligation Reg- 
ister will disclose the status of articles borrowed or loaned, thus 
locating the missing book, etc. The “Miscellaneous Register” 
provides special pages for personal use, such as a register for 
the record of the numbers sung or recited, “when,” “where,” 
etc. The other departments will be found of equal value. The 
book contains also an erasable tablet for temporary memoranda. 
It is endorsed in the warmest terms by Mrs. Henrotin, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, Miss Lilian Whiting, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Mrs. L. H. 
Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. M. C. Candee, Mrs. 
Frances M. Ford and other well known club women. We will 
send it, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 


Have you thought about your summer underwear? To be 
absolutely safe in this treacherous climate, you want something 
that is light and cool without being thin, something that will 
be a protection against drafts and sudden colds and yet be 
comfortable in the warmest weather. Such garments are hard 
to find unless you know where to look. But they do exist. 
MRS E. M. BRIGGS of 131 TREMONT STREET, BOS- 
TON. makes a specialty of the SILK-SPONGE UNDER- 
WEAR which is so highly recommended by physicians for its 
excellent hygienic qualities, it being a specific for rheumatism, 
and those thus afflicted find great relief in wearing garments 
of this material, which comes in both light and heavy weights. 
The preference for Silk-Sponge Fabric over all other kinds of 
material shown by so many people is the result of a well-found- 
ed conviction that this pure, undyed fabric really possesses 
superior hygienic qualities. The wearers of Silk-Sponge Fabric 
garments are less subject to colds than other mortals, and 
where there is any tendency of this kind the silk should be 
adopted at once, and worn at night as well as day. It is made 
of “thrums” of silk skeins, and has a peculiar electric quality 
of its own. Mrs. Briggs will send samples and circulars by 
mail. It will pay to write her before ordering your summer 
underwear. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


AT WORCESTER, MASS. , 


Affords a pleasant home, excelling instruction and training, 
several courses of study, college preparatory, perman- 
ent home and care for motherless girls. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR GLADLY SENT. 


Freebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 


Thorough preparation for Kindergarten work 
: mal Class. Two years’ course. Theory and practice com 
bined. Special class for those with special ability. Diploma establish 
ing competency of student. Number limited. Post-graduate work 
Mothers’ class. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 80 West St., Worcester, Mass 


MME. WALDRON, Electrician and 
pone. will receive patients for 
the permanent cure of this annoy- 


HYPERTRYCHOSIS 
blemish, and of Moles, Warts 


(Superfluous Hair). a similar excrescences by a spe- 


cial gentle method, approved 

ahaa physicians, absolutely sure and 
ae Without scars or discom- 
ort of any kind. Consultation or 
correspondence cordially invited 
and strictly confidential. Highest 
referenees. Private parlors. 131 
NEWBURY ST., NEAR COPLEY SQ., BOSTON. 


Bates Waists, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and the Baby. 
Also for MATERNITY. | 
Infants’ First Clothes, without pins cr bind- 
wings. Chemeletts, Princess Skirts and 
Union Garments in great variety. 


C. BATES, DRESS IMPROVEMENT, 


29 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent upon application. 


ITS ROOTS 
DESTROYED BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


LADIES send for circular of Ufford’s Patented Extension 
Papier Mache Crepe Form that fit the whole family. A New 
Departure for ’99 that has no equal for dressmakers. Hun- 
dreds of ladies are using these Forms. These are a ‘‘House- 
hold Comfort” truly. Don’t forget the No. 12 West St., 
Boston. Dressmakers pronounce them invaluable. 


as well as profitable. 


DER is a compound of wonderful euebaemning power. 


when mounted with Taxider become as hard as stone, an 


Also instructions for tanning skins for rugs, etc. Price $1. 


It is really wonderful how it works. TI 
| one dozen boxes. Please rush, as I am in quite a hurry. 


is manufactured by 


Learn to Stuff Birds! Learn Jaxidermy! Learn Today! 


| Because Success is Cuaranteed from the Start! Because the work is pleasant as well as 
A collection of birds is both beautiful and valuable. 
may be preserved with little trouble, as records of the day’s ehase. 

| Boys, girls, men and women can do nice work from the start, and can become expert in one week. Mounted birds find a ready sale; 
besides, you can make money teaching your friends. Every school should have a collection of native birds and animals. 

TA It is not necessary to skin 


will last a thousand years undisturbed by moth or time. 
those that everyone has. One box Taxider is enough to mount 30 birds the size of a quail, with full instructions for mounting everything. 


SEE WHAT ONE MAN SAYS. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 9, 1898.—Mr. F. L. AcKLEy: I received the box of Taxider some time ago. It works fine. 
I have just finished mounting a beautiful swan. I have alread 
The very first bird I mounte 
Thanking you for past favors 
I remain, truly yours, 


I have letters like this from hundreds of people, and all are having success. 
can learn in one hour. Remember, success is guaranteed from the start. Liberal discounts to agents. Taxider 


F. L. ACKLEY, Sioux City, la., U. S. A. 


Birds, animals, fish, reptiles, etc., 


birds or animals when using Taxider. Birds 
No tools required except 


a nice collection of birds, and a class of seven boys. 
was a success. Please find enclosed money order for 


J. H. FLANDERS, Tacoma, Wash. 


Send for a box today. You 
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ATA, OUTLINES AND BUGGESTIONS FOR CLUB PAPERS. 
Department of Current Topics, established to save the time and 
conserve the energies of busy women. Information fully verified, sug- 
gestions exclusive, ame, corres ical researches 
a feature. CLUB oPpics, Minne- 


ddress, 
sota Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn 


$25 GIVEN FOR THE BEST WORDS FOR A SONG. 45 10: 


gocepted. blank send 10c. (silver), which will 


wed 
$5 sven THE BEST FOR A NEW MARGH. Particulars sent with above 
her with our half-price music catal 
A 8. C. 


ddress, D. SMITHDE 
MRS. MARIE A. MOORS, 
of in the Histo 


of Art, Ear iy and Late Bi Renaissance 
ry of pture, Given at Art Museum, French 
Painters of the XIX Cent 


tury. 
Le ct u r e S B DIFFERENT ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


ndence guarded. Geneol 
CURRENT 


OURSELS AS ITHERS SEE Us. 
In THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE GOLDEN RULE. 
REFERENCES—Dorchester Woman’s Club, Cantabrigia, Dedham Art 
Club, and many others. 
ADDRESS: NEWTON, 
Intreduction Three New and Bright Musical Compositions. 
By J. D. Smithdeal, written for Chas 
Price successful musical comedy :“Bibi—A Comedy 
] d duet. A pleasing verse with 
CENTS | Bibi — fascinating waltz 
chorus pre 
Spl df 
EACH, or |2 Paper Dollies March |wostep.” Sple endid for 
wo gems. Charming 


3 Tambourine Dance 
3 FOR 50c. / and Flower Gavotte. danced forthe Page 


Descriptive catalogue for stam Professional (advertising) copy of Tam- 
bourine Dance, 6c Address HATCH, Y.M.C.A. Bldg, Columbia, S.C. 


BOTANY CLASSES. 
MISS CLARABEL GILMAN 


will form classes in connection with Women’s Clubs for 
the study of Spring Plants. Special attention will be 
given to our native wild flowers. 
For terms, etc., address 
8 Harris Avenue, Jamaica Plain. 


LECTURES BY 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


|}. The Progress of Women in the |9th Century. 

2. Byron and the Heroes of the Creek Revolution. 

3. Personal Reminisences of Distinguished People. 

4. The Influence of the Press on Manners and Morals. 
For other subjects and dates please‘address 


Mrs. FLORENCE HALL 
910 Madison Avenue -_ - Plainfield, New Jersey. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


ene, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents. Addressthe Auditor. 


C. P. BARNES, 
1026 8d AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


"THE MARCEL WAVE. 


The latest and most fashionable style of hairdressing for 
ladies can be properly done in Boston only at 


ROSILLA BUTLER’S, 131 Tremont Street. 
Finest Hairdressing and Manicure Parlors in New England. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Will lecture before women’s clubs on 
‘* The Relation of Club Women to Journalism.”’’ 
Literary Boston of Today.”’ 
‘A Plea fcr Optimism in Literature.”’ 
** The New Thought: Wnat It May Mean to Us.”’ 


Address, 104 School St.. Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


Conduets corresp' 2 


Viola Price Franklin 


Poets of the Nineteenth Century, Ameriean Poets, Short Story Writers, 
The Growth of Lyric Poetry, The Growth of Epic oetry, The Arthurian 
Legend, Standard Hoveliste Studies in Robert Browning. These courses 
have been developed from three years ears of graduate stu ly in Wellesley 
College, and at T e University of Chi 

sent to clubs Jeaisine this wor 


For further information ‘address State University, Lineoln, Neb. 


Mrs. HMMA A. FOX, 


21 BAGLEY AVE., DETROIT, MICH., 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Law and Practice. 


Refers, among others, by permission, to the following: 
Miss Clara A. Avery, aay mY Michigan State Federation of 
1 


Women’s Clubs, Detroit 
Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, ex state regent, Daughters of the American 


Revolusion of Ohio Cleveland Ohio. 
Miss Leila M. Childs, President Woman’s League, University of 
chigan, Ann 
Mrs. 8. F. Davis, President een’ e Literary Club,Colorado Springs, 


Colorado. 
Miss F. Flansbury, President Club, Colorado S8prin 
Mrs. P.A A. Patterson, Federation of Cl 


ich 
Mrs. A. L. President Mothers’ Club, 
Mrs. 8. L. President Twentieth Cent 


Mrs. Frements Smith, ex-president Woman’s Club, Hastings, 
M. Scott, Principal Normal Training Sehool. 


Mrs. May Alden Ward 


conduct classes in the study of Current 
Events. Mrs. Ward will also give single 
lectures before Current Events clubs and 
clasees on the following topics of the day: 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. CIVILIZATION IN RUSSIA. 
THE TURK IN EUROPE. FRANCE OF TODAY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. EUROPE IN AFRICA. 


62 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass 


Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking. 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE CLASSES. 
Classes Limited to Twenty-Four Meméers. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary ih turn, 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 


After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 
Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 


48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


cago. Type-written syllabi willbe . 
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